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ABSTfiACT .> . ' 

This publication is intended to provide 
rehabilitation -professionals with inf or.|Bation aJJOut and structurs for 
coadaic ting the client inf oroaiion^gathering process, prior to 
beginning voca-tional evaluation services. It can be divided into two 
oaj<ir parts; (1) ^presentation of . inf o raatlon an4 a model for 
structuring t^he information- gathering process and (2) demonstration 
•of analysis iDf- the information collected to develop "referral" or 
evaluation criteria. A secti'on on gathering information sujggests ^- 
• possible, questions for seven major information categories 'found most 
•i^^useful in vocational planning — demographic-identifying information, 
work, history, education and training,, personal and social adjustient, 
disability, vocational ' interests and goals, and job-seeking 
experience. Other- topics include client understandiag*and involvement 

structuring of th^^ initial 
structttred^. 



in the evaluation process, reasons for and 
or diagnostic 'intervie^,^ an'd development 'and use. of a 
inforaation form- T^^twe nty- one; page Ma'te rials DevelopmeAt ■ Center 
Structured Information Form i>s provided and its use described. The 
section on analysis follows a otief discussion with example answers 
xo questions on the information, form and evaluation ^fuestiins 
(information needs)-, which were devel^oped froifl the inf orm'ation. (CE 
025 .<^00 provides inforaatioh o.n d6velop4>Qg' i^^ividual ^evaluation • 
plans from .these' giiestions, ) tentative steps for using the ^ 
infptmation in this publication conclude the publication. (YLB^ 
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Gat+ietpinq Information for Evaluation Planning 



Introduction" 



This -publication *lias been written for one basic purpose: -to provide 
rehabilitatton-professiiDria-ls with infbrmation about and a structure for con- 
ducting the clie^nt information-gathering process prior to beginning vcKJftional . 
evaluation services. Although the emphasis is on the information-gathering 
process', a s^ related speciftcally to vocational evaluation, the material pre- 
sented is relevant to the planning arid selection of-services throughout the 
vocational rehabilitation delivery system. Ideally, referraTsi for services - 
should be accompanied" by documentation of all important client information 
including medical, psychological, social, educational, and vocational data^ . 
Going 'one step further, the referral, source should specify the referral ques- 
tions that are to be answered through the requested service. Counselors and v f. 
-y*eferring agen^ts from state vocational - r eh ab i 1 i' t at4oR-^nd-ather public agencies 
have a responsibility to make referrals for rehabilitation services based pn 
the identified ^needs of their clients. This is Jiecessary fn order to provide 
effecti-ve rehabilitation servjces as well d& to utilize the agency's resources 
efficiently. In order for "good" referral decisions to result, an extensive 
information-gathering and exchange process between the counseldr and the client 
must be conducted -prior to making, the referral decision. In other words, for 
an appropriate referral to result,, the counselor and the client together must 
first determine the information that they need in order to develop an effective 
rehabilitation program. . The referral decision will then jje based on meetincj 
these specific, predetermined information needs. However, due to a variety of 
reasons, requests for facility -services by referring agencies are ^ften accom- 
panied by sketchy client information and lacking in specificity as to what the 
refiarring agent ,is looking for and expects from the requested service. This 
lack of- specificity may also be transferred to the disabled client, who many 
times will arrive at the facility nt)t knowing why he or she has been referred, 
as well as what can be expected from the facility.' f. 

When an unclear 'or poorly defined referral is received, the burden often 
falls on the facility to gather .the information necessary for planning the 
delivery of the requested servic* in a manner which will most effectively meet 
the individual needs^bf the client and the referral source. This document, 
therefore, is designeW^to assist vocational evaluators and other facility per- 
sonnel in conducting, tfie information-gathering process in, a structured and 
efficient manner. » This is not meant to imply that this document presents the 
"only" 'Or best approach which should be used by every facility; rather there 
are many approayihes whi&h when used effectively, can cont;ribute to the ef^ 
filcient delivery of individualized client services. ^ , 

A^Few Words About the Content # 

This publication essentially can be divided into two major parts. The* 

title emphasizes the activity of collecting cl ieflt jVnformaf^jjn for use in plan- 

ninq, and a substantial part of the manuscript addresses this activity, in- 
cluding presentation of a model for structuring the information-ggthering 
process. ' . • • 




^ However, the activity of collecting .information for. information s sake 
has no merit in "tind of itself since very little is directly cpntributed • 
the rehabilitation oKindividual clients as a result.. Therefore, it is only 
when the information isused to improve the planning and subsequent delivery 
ot services that its collection can be truly justified. Thus the mannar in 
which information is used is wuch -morfe important than is the activity of .in- 
fo'rmation collection. The most important part of this publication then is. ' 
,the second part, where it is demonstr'ated how the collected information is 
'analyzed in order to develop "referral" or evaluation questions. A number of 
examples -arfe presented to better illustrate this process and its underlying, 
concepts. These questions^'in turn, are used for structuring the indtvidu- 
alized, written evaluation plan. As a result' of understanding "why" and "how" 
client information is coTTected and analyzed in this fashidn, the planning ^ 
process leading to the delivery of effective, individualized client services 
is greatly facilitated. / " 

r 

Why^.l^- Info-rmation Important? / . ^ 

Thera is one scfK)9l of thought which maintains that prior i^eview of 
referra.1 information results in bias towards the client, thereb^, effecting the 
♦ subsequent delivery of services. Proponents tTT this philosophy 'would suggest 
that evaluation of an individual -should J)e based on current, observed perfor- 
mance ^nly, and not on a review of past history and performiTnce. Although: 
there is certainly considerable tf|uth and merit to -this position, there are 
also some serious limitations. - 

' ■ . i 

People le-arn *fron1' .their experiences; therefore, a person's current per- 
formance is a culmination of previous learning and experiience. For those 
"individuals- who pef'form well,, past history may not be too revealing and/or . 
important. HoweveV"', for-those .who have .had difficulties in performance or 
who have had limited experiences, past history is extremely important in 
understanding the" individualvand ^in assisting that person to identify his or^ 
■ her needs. In rehabilitation facility programs, this is the person who 4s most 
often referred for services, as opposed to those individuals who are successful 
■performers. -Even for individuals who have become traumatically disabled and 
who had been gaiii^full-y employed, review of referral ^Jn^ormation js useful* in 
identifying individwaT. strengths, assets, and interests which can be helpful^ 
to the individual -in his or her rfehabil itatiQD. • . 

yr, h'nally, H should be remembered that any single, limited period of 
/^valuation is only a smal-l^sample-of an indivJidual ' s behavior and performance. 
6 Depending on the skillsof the evaluator, the results of an evaluation may be , 
extremely accurate or extremely misleading, Therefore, the evaluatiorr results, 
when compared with other previously developed information, will yield a compre- 
hensive picture which is likely to be more accurate than that produced without 
having the information available. People do change, and these changes c&n be 
better underst6od ajnd appreciated in Ivght of an individual's past performance. 
The possibility._Ql evaluator bias, although it, can and does'occur, is out- 
weighed by the advantages which a professional evaluator^can obtain for his 
clients through the intelligent, structared use of referral information. 

The Commission on Accreditation of Rej^abil itation Facilities (CARF) 
recognizes the availability of complete referral information* as being .crucial 
to the planning and delivery of effective rehabilitation facility services. 
CARF Standards 3.2- through 3.2.1.3 address, this need as follows: 



3,2 The facility shall be responsible for sirvices as required for 

• diagnosis and evaluation, treatment or training appropriate to ^ 

.. t^e needs jof i^ts clientele and the purposes of the facility, 

' and fx)r refjarral or placement an(J» follow-up. It shall:. 



••i- 



'.3.2.1 Establish and follow policies and procedures for "Tntake. 

3.?. 1.1 The tacllrfy shall have clearly written criteria 
for admission. . 

3.2.1.2 Ajl referrals shall ^be screened by review of ap- ^ 
.• • • pTTcatiQn forms, review of referral information, 

. " ♦ anjd. whenever feasible, by personal interview. 

.3,2.1.3 The establishment of a diagnosis, evaluation, and 
^ determination of the ttroblen\ for which the indiv idual- 

^ was refeV'red shall precede tnitiatiin of any treat- 
ment or training. service. "This probes sshduTdin- 
- . elude consideratjon of the individual's physical, 
psychological , social , vocational, and educational 

status. . , 

This series of standards is incorporated in another extremely important ' 
standard which provides the basis for the development of the individuaHzed 
evaluation plan. Standard 3.4.3.1.1.3 reads as follows: - 

Based-on referral information, the initial interview, and the 
stated purpose of the evaluation, a specific written evaluation 

plan for each individual shall be developed. This/plan shall: 

' • ■ " '■ ' 

^ * a. identify the questions to be answered^ through' the 

evaluation . , * ^ 

b. indicate how these questions will be answered 



c. 



wher»e appif'opniate;, specif^g^ersons (staff, famil/, etc.) 
who will be involued in carry ing,K)ut the plan. .There 
should be evidence that ^hese individuals are aware of 
their role In carrying out th1*s plan. 

iifi^ 



d. be periodical Ty reviewed and modi 



as necessary. ) 



Thus', the review and uti'lization of complete referral information Is* seen 
as being a key to the Identification of -areas of need and, hence, to the* 
development o.f an individualized evaluation plan.' 

. - % , . ■ ■• 

In order-to prepare an individualized vocational evaluation plan, it is 
he'lpful to Kave" avail able as much pertinent information about the client as" 
possible. In the process of reviewing the referral data, ,the assessment of 
th e individ ual' s .skill s, deficits, assets', and/1 imitations begins. , This in 
turn leads to"t he iden tt f Icatlon of client needs w h 'ic l i will 't>e-rephras«d-a[ 
ref&rral questions to t5e addressed in the evaluation plan. General ly. Ire-' 
ferral questions are ,pre%^nted- by the ..referring agency. Ideally, during the 
process of Inforraation-gajthering' and exchange between the referring ♦counselor 
and the client, questions that need to be answered in order .to assist the ^ 



■r: 
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client In making-ia good vocational decision should be developed. The re-i 
ferring counselor can then make a judgement as to tne rehabilitation fac>tity» 
or' service which can <best assist them in -gaining the needed information. 

/ However, in m^ny cases, the referral qtfestions may be missing or so broad as 
to diminish their usefulness .in plartning. It is in suchv instances where it 

-rtgitecessjry-foi^tter^ygdtra^toi^ tf^ o . r o f o m ^-inforwattof^ i n 6 rder. 

to develoo/specific questions to.be used 'in jDlanning. For example," a state 
vocation^^'rehabil iiation agencif counselor indicates that the reason for re- 
ferrin^-a part-icular i/idividual ,is to finch out what jobs the person is best 
suited fof*. Al though, general , this seems like a straightforward reason. 
'However, upon . reviewing the referral information, it is found titat the in- 
div'idual has held a wide variety of jobs for short periods of time over the 
•past couple of 'years. This leads to additional questions which ^should be 
addressed during evaluation, and may indicate that the client has needs which 
must be met through further services. . - • 

^.V Thus,- through careful review of referral information and. discussions with 
-^e- clieni^ the -evaluator-^njay-xoma up_fc^ which must 

be answered during the client's evaluation. When this situation occurs; the 
referring cbunsel or and the client igust be kept fu>ly informed so that they 
haveji clear understanding of the-sdbpe of the client's evaluation. If 'the 
referring counselor and the clientjp not agree with the proposed questions, 
then; obviously agreement by alT^parties concerned as to the exact scope of the - 
evaluation must be reached before proceeding 'further. ' 



• General and Specific Referral QueStiows , , 

The issue, of specific versus general Referral questions merits additional 
consideration before proceeding further. As mentioned previously,, the reasons 
for a referr,al should be.stated by" the referral source in terms of specific^ 
client needs or questions' to be ac^dressed duririg the evaluation. In order io ^ 
ask specific- referral questions, the referring" agent arid the client also need 
to go through- an information-gathering process of their own. However, the 
client may have had limited experiences, and as a result, there simply may not 
be mu^h information available beyon'd school records. This, situajUxw'f can be 
reflected in questions such as: "V/hat kinds of work can Peter do?" or, "Is 
Samantha eiii|>k)yable?"f The facility may^ev"in be , asked simply to provide a 
vocational evaluation, with no other re'asons and requests stated. When this " • 
happens, the referral source should be contacted in an attempt to clarify 
more specificalTy what is being requested. Still* ther^* are. legitimate reasons 
for requesting general or exploratory evaluation for a particular individual; 
it is in such^ cashes TRat the information-gathering process becomes more complex 
a/id assumes even greater importance. Let's say, for exampleV that a counselor 
is confronted with an individual who has not previously held any jobs to spe&k 
of, and cannot express any areas of interest because" he really has no ideas as 
to what he wants tfi do. Under such circumstances the couns-elor may have little 
choice but to state these fac1:^, and ask-the facil jty to assist the individual 
in -uncfertaking occupational exploration in order to identify areas of work for 
wbich the individual has ability and interest. 

i _ ^ 

In corltrast to general referr^al questToris or "sTatements~are"^ectffc 

questions which might" be state^i as follows:" D^es J^rry have the ability to 

• work as a .tool and 4ie maker as he would like? or Does Virgil have the me-, 
ch'anical skills and /ptitudes needed to justify training in auto mechanics? 



When questions li\:e these are. asked,- tfie re4rr1ng counselor and -cl ient have . 
obviously undertaken some, initial 'VOcatiDna.l|,expl oration which has resulted ^ 
in a need for .additional' information. The nature of the information-gathering 
process prior to the beginning of ser9ites>; therefore, v/i 11 be 'structured ac- . 
cordingly in order \to meet'|;he needs of. the client and the referral source. 
Thus, Information should not be obtained simply for the purpose of completing 
a- bureaucratic form;, but rather to serve as a resource in developing, an 
iivaluation plan taitpr-ed to' the needs of the individual . " - • 

■ . ■\ ■ •. ■ .■• ■■ • ■ •> - . . ■. 
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Gathering Information 



Information Categories 



In order to identify specific client needs leading to the development of 
an individualized evaluation plan, it is generally helpful to have as much 
. vocationally relevant Information about ah individual as possible. This raises 
.the issue of whal constitutes vocational relevance. Actually, whether or not 
a pi^ce of information is vocationally relevant will vary between individuals. 
A person's intense craving fdr candy may or may not i^e relevant depending on 
the perSbn'.s job goal and medical condition. If the tndividual wants to work 
^in a candy fatt'ory and is pr-edia6etic, then it Certainly would be relevant. 
"On l^he-o^her hajnd, the fai:t.that a person prefers* to be alone is almost always 
J. vocationally significant.- In spite- of theyfact that the 'relevance of certain 
informajtidn* vaifies from one situation to another, client information can be . • 
groupep irifo s^acif^ic ^information categories, each of which should be consid- 
ered"!^ vocational planning to meet individual needs. 

Client infprmation which is gathered and analyzed should relate to the 
individual's ability to find, secure, and, retain employment. However, in order 
to find" sat isfjactory employment, the individual should also have some type of 
. job g^al . T1ius,*vo£a4;ional interests and goals, 'both immediate and long-term, 
' represent important considerations. Job retention is also heavily influenced 
by a wide variety of social /environmental factors such as family expectations . 
and relationships, financial concerns, etc. The following information cate- 
^^^ries are, representative of the major types of information that are generally 
most useful in vocational planning: (1) Demographic/ Identifying Information; 
(2) Work History; (3) Education and Training; (4.) Persona] /Social /Enrivonmental 
Factors; (5) Physical»and Mental Capacities; (6) Vocational Interests and 
Goals; and (7) Job Seeking Experience. The information categories are further 
d/2scribed in the following paragraphs. * 

(l)^emographic/Identifying Information 

. This category is rather self-explanatory, in that it includes pertinent 
'identifying information about an individual. The individual should know 'this 
.information and be readily able to pass it On to perspective employers via 
empl(|jyment? a ppl i cations as well as in job interviews. ^Included in this 
Ce^Jegory are the following: , ^ 

, ' ' * -s. 
full name 

- ■ _____ current address 

telephone number 

"social security number 



date of birth (age) " 

marital\ status i i • - - ■--•^ 

number if ''<f¥pendj6ntlB\r'hames, ages,, and rejationship 



/ ■ • 

% • ■ ■ 

.name and address of parent/guardian and/or nearest relative 
height and weight f 
mil ita ry status/ record 

_ . • ./^ 

" Although fFTere m^y be other specific pieces of identifying information- - 
that will be h'elpful or desirable in certain situations, those listed are the 
ones generally m^st requested in gontpletin^ employment applications. 

Possible questions to be considered: • ^ 

* 1. Can the indivtdual rjaf)eat important demographic fact% from memory? 
• v. 

2.. Is the individual able tp reproduce this information on employment 
*• appl icelt;ions and other forms? 

3. Does the person have a social security account number and card? 

4. If the individual does not have his* or her. own telephone, is there a 
number at which^he or she can.be reached ». and/or messages can "be left? 

5. Does the person know the name and address of his or her nearest 
relative or close family friend? . 

\ ■ • . \* ' ■ 

(2) Work History v 

" ■ ^ ■ ' 

For the purposes of evaluation planning, this is perhaps the most fmpor- 
tant information category. Many persons who enter rehabilitation programs 
often have little or no previous work experie/ice. When experience in the* 
{.' ^world of. work is limited or nonexistent, "Che; individuays ability to select a 
realistic vocational goal is sometimes seriously affec^edsince the individual - 
h'^s no personal reference point.. This can result in unrea])istic choices based 
on secondhand information obtained from television, movie^.and friends. -For 
example, certain jobs or occupati<5ns may appear gla«iorous and exciting as 
• ' depicted in the media, when in reality they may be quite the opposite or at 
least not nearly as exciting as portra^red. ■ 

Other individuals may have extensive,' specific work experience, but have 
suffered a traumatic injury or disabling condition and are farced to consider 
new alternatives. Persons- having prior work experience ape Tikely to have 
skills wfiich are transferable; minimally, they at least have realistic know- 
. ledge of the world of work due to their prior Contact with the work envjlrdnment. 

For those wlwK have sporadic experience consisting of a variety of jobs of 
short dujMti<3ii4 a ;cnfferent set of problems and needs tfre presented. Some 
people/aVre fa/rly successful in obtaining empleyment, but for one reason or 
^- anoth^, (te-^t rewain *i any particular job very long. A work history in- 

dicating frequent job changes suggests that them may be serious work behavior/ 
•^•job retention problems which will have to be addressed- through additional ser- 
vices. For example, a person who has a work history as .a^waiter or "waitress 
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-may-not-rea44^<- enjQy thi s^-typ e of w ork^Jxtt since, they, do not Jonow what they 
would rather do, they end up staying in the samefline of work,, even though- 
changing employers frequeotly. 




An additional pdint for possible consideration is that alj; areas of ; 
potentially-gained skills should be explored including summer jobs and vol un-' 
teer work. Work experience or lack of it is important in every case aqd should . 
be carefully analyzed in order to arrive at a. better understanding of individual 
needs. ^ - 

Possible questions to be considered: . J _ _ _ _ 

1. If ,there is a work history," is* tlie individual able to accurately 

. - repeat it from memory? " ' . - . ' ' . 

2*. Are there any gaps in the work history which, r:equire explanation? 

3. Doestthe person know the name of his hr her immediate supervisor 
on each job held? * , • 



4/ Can the individual clearly describe his or her job duties anjd" 
responsibilities? ' - ' ^ 

5. Is the individual able to furnish ^references? 

6. What did\he person like most about his or her previous jobs? - 
Least? • ' ^ 

7. t^cit equipment, machines, 'and/or tools can the individual operate 
or usg? - 

• • • 

4 

8. What was the most recent work experience? 

9. Has the individual ever been discharged from a job? If so, why? 

- • 

'10. When jobs have been changed voluntarily, what has been the primary 
reason? . 

11. What, would be the most important consideration in looking for any 
new ;^b— wages, hours, benefits, location, people? Least important^ 

12. Wh^ was the persoji's last salary or wage? 

13. Is the individual aware of any problems that he or she may have had 
^n getting along with co-workers? Supervisors? .If so, wha.t is the 
nature of these problems?. y 

14. How much work has been missed due tQ absenteeism or lateness as a 
-result of medical or personal problems? If so, how frequently has 

this occurred? . /\X 

1) 1 

15. Has the person done any volunteer work which may be vocationally 
significant? y 

16. Does the person carry a "union" card or has he or she ever belonged 
to a unior^' ^ • • . 



(3) Education and Training* . v 

The amount of educatiofT and specialized training th^t a person has had are 
major facWs influencing the ^^ariety and levels of jobs which will be avail- 
,able to that individual. . Even most entry level jobs stipulate a high school . 
diploma oP equivalency degree' as a minimum requirement. HoWever, it is im- 
portant to keep. in mind that job requirements as stated by employers will Vary 
according to the labor supp^ly and business climate. When jobs are scarce, high 
school graduates may find themselves competing for the same jobS as persons 
having college and graduate degrees. This does not necessarily mean' that the 
person with the advanced degree has an advantage; in fact the opposite may be 
the case. On the other hand ,^ when the labor supply is limited or scarce, em- 
ployers will often. waive or lower educational requirements in order to^btain 
Workers, except where certain academic or technical skills are es.sentiair to 
the performance of the job. 

Although skilled workers are generally in, demand in a growing economy, 
there are occasional situations when even skilled Workers in a j3articular trade 
may have xlifficulty in finding employment, as is the case %f workers' in the ' . 
bu44djng trades wherunew^-constructiojf) decl i nes . ' ^ 

Although requirements vary according to the labor supply"^, generally the, 
more educated or skilled person will, have an advantage it^ the job market. One 
of tbe primary reasons fo'r this is because academic' or other skills can usually 
be transferred to other job fields, resulting in more latitude in job selec- 
tion. If an individual's existing educational level or lack of specific skills 
severely limit the person's ability to find and keep^ a job, dependinajjn the • 
individual's interests and job goal additional education and/or trOTKng may 
be justified and needed. Jn making this decision, specific information as to 
the person's general educational development must be obtained. Reading level 
Is particularly important if the needed education or training. is classr.Qom 
based. However, caution must be exercised in using reading level as ao indi- 
cator of a person's ability to participate in or the benefit from additional- 
training. If reading skills are not required in the actual performance of 
the job, Jhen other ways can and should be used to provide the desired 
training. v 

Persons who have limited reading and writing skills will haye-other needs, 
however, the most obvious being assistance i.n completing employment applica- 
tions and other forms. In addition, the e'valuatton and' assessment techniques- 
selected must.be appropriate to the needs of the individual, enabling that 
person to dempnstrate-his or her knowledge and abilities without bias. Evalu- 
atorS should be crean.ve in trying to adapt asjpssment tools which require - . 
reading skills in ordarr to meet the assessment,needs of nonreaders or persons 
who hive limited" achievement in this area. " w 

Possible questions to fee considered: 

■ ■ ^ . • . . 

1. How much formal education has the individual completed? 

2. Has the individual completed any specific vocationally-related 
course work? . • . , 

""s. Has the person received any specific vocational training or, prepara- 
tion outside of his or her formal eduearrfesxi? 



4. Does the, pef'sorf. possess, ^ny trade licenses or cejftificates? 

. . . -' \> « • » 

5. Has.'th§re been any military serviqi includiog special training or 
job dirties?. * ^ 

■' 6. , If the individual has been in the military, what is the discharge 
status? * , . . • ■ ■\- - . 

7. What were. the: individual's best" liked courses iu school? Least 
^ -' liked? • ' • ; * '. / ' j:- • 



' '6. -Is the individaa.l '.s job:goal consistent with. jiis- or her leveVof - 
education amd/or trailing? ' ' " 

9. ^ Would additibjjal -training* result >*n improved employment potential? . 

10. Is tiie person interested in and wijlihg to .parti Gipate>in additipn.al 
» training if needed? ' ^ ! • ' , 

11. - Are there training or educational- resources avai>eble which will 

meet the Individual's needs? . . ^ - 

' . 12. Is funding available in oVder to, ur\derwrite the costs of training 

or education? . ^ ' • 

• * f." " ■ . 

(4) ^v^Personal and^ Social Adjustment. ' • ■ ' . ^ 

• . - ~7 : ' ^ ' — : — 

- Any work environment is also a complex social setting;.. therefore, people 
do not separate their-work and nonwoir*k lives, but bring to work with them a 
wide variety of influences which affect their lives outside of work. Marital," 
financial, transportation, housing, child care, and related problems can have 
a substantial effect on an individual's ability to function in the job setting 
and, hence, retain employment. ^ • 

Reljabi ligation personnel frequently indicate that their clients lose jobs 
not beca^jse of an inability .to^. perform as such, but rather most frequently due 
to a variety of personal and sbc-ially-influenced behaviors whic)i affect their 
work performance. For example, if a person is havfcing marital difficulties and 
is confronted with an impending divorce or sepa^tion, then' that individual Is 
likely to -^Jbe less productive or miss work frequently as a result of difficulty 
in dealing with the situation. People who are having financial problems* may 
find their performance similarily affected. The prospect of facing monthly 
financial dbliga'tions which exceed income or potential income can be enough to 
depress anyone., The individual's level of motivation can be severely impaired 
as a result. This is very similar to a problem often encountered with indi- ^ 
viduals receiving publ ic assistance or some type *of welfare subsidy. The 
question of why &n individual should go to work at a menial job far less or 
even slightly more money than is received 'for not working is^often asked, but 
seldom satisfactorily answered by social engineers. This is a factor which 
likewise must be considered in rehabilitation planning for many disaoled 
persons. 

'4 ' ' > 

l^amily involvemejajt and support is another very important factor for con- 
sideration in rehabilitation programming. If an individual's immediate '^•amily 
is not supportive of . the rehabilitation program, then that p|rson's motivation 




or "degree of participation. is likely to be adversely .affected. Often husbands 
or wiv'es, parents, and sometimes even children may be-?misguid*ed by financial 
.cqnsiderations and/or dependency needs, which irk turn cause them to discourage, 
their disabled spbuse, parent, or chfld from p3rtdcipating. This can' particu- 
larly' be a problem wh^n the individual is dependent on the parent or spouse 
for transportation and/or partial financial supp6f*t> If participation of the 
individual ' in 'the rehabilitation program is contihgent on thfe ccfoperatlon of ' 
family mem'bers, t^en it- is extremely important to -identify, these needs f6r / 
'inclusion in the rehabilitation or evaluation plan. ' • ' 

Transportation or the lack of it is almost "always an important considera- 
tion' in i4entifying client needs. If an individual has -an automobile or is . 
able to use public/ transportation, this will certainly be an erapToyability * 
asset'. However,- When the person does not dr,ive, .publigi transportation is 
4jnavailable, or t^he individual is unable to use it. tmi this presents another 
set of* needs ;which "will h^ve to be addressed. Along with ttie availability of 
transportation, the costs involved should also- be considered; transportation 
costs for severely disabled persons can be particularly significant. For 
example., a person irr a wheelchair is likely, to have special needs resulting \ 
in transportation costs exceeding those of persons not having a- disability of 
the* lower extremities.. Hence, a larger portion of income goes towards meeting 
these additional costs. 

Housing^ or a person's living arrangement may also have an impact on an • 
individual's ability to. hold a job. The cost of housing is almost. always an 
important factor, as is"'proximity to w6rk, transportation, shopping, medical 
^e^r\tirf*^, and rftcr^a tinrlal putlets. For oersons in wheelchairs, the house or 
apartment must also be accessible. In many cases, it can be-difficult to find 
accessible housing which has other desirable features $uch as proximity to, * . 
work or transportation. . ' 

' • . ■ . .■ ' . . • 

I- A person's social adjustment is frequently reflected in their leisure time 
activities. If relocation is a Tact or possibility, job retention or partici- 
pation in rehabilitation programming can be fFfected by the individual's 
adjustment to the* community or new surroundings. Feelings of iso.lation, real- 
or imagined, can lead to a desire to return to more familiar surroundings where 
services an'd employment" may be more 'Sifficult to obliain. If the ^rson has 
previously participated in group recreational activities as is often the case 
in 'state institutions, activity centers, and in smaller communities, the avail-' 
ability of similar, substitute activities should.be identified. Hobbies and 
leisure-time activities should be closely scrutinized for potential interests 
.and skills which might bTe relevant to job selection and employabil ity. - 
* ■ • • . 

For persons who have preschool children the need for child care assistance 
often presents a substantial barrier to^employment. It i's difficult for mo;5t 
.parents to tje enthusiastic about work or rehabilitation- programming when Ihey 
have mi sgfil/ings about the care of, their children. The availability of a re- 
liable babysitter or child care center is a need that must be addressed in 
planning for disabled parents .-if "if th'i's need is^not afidressed satisfactorily, 
•then refobili tat ion. programming or employment can be delayed or severely • . 
disrupted. . . ' * 

Finally,, an individuJl's abilit^ to care* for his or her own daily needs- is 
a very .important factor in getting along successfully tjoth at and outside of 
work. One area* having substantiaT employment and social implications is that 



of grooming and personal hygiene. Although this is somewhat of a subjective 
area, there are certain basic grooming artd- hygiene requirements for almqst 
every job. Of course, dependiil on th5 exact nature of the employment setting 
such as in food service or health care, the reguiremehts pertnit a 'lesser degree 
of personal flexibility.* Even' in so-called dirty jobs^ certain minimum stan- 
dards need to be maintciined in order for. the, individual^ to be accepted by and 
get* along reasonably well with co-workers. Individual needs in this .area will 
be somewhat dependent on the ..person's job .goal, and/should be assessed over a 
period 'of time rather than on th4 basis of a .single or l-imited sample of. 
behavior. . •* . . , ' 

• , • Possible questiofi? tQ;^e considered: 



1. What i^ the individual 's marital status? . 

2. Are. family members (spouse, parents, children) supportive of the;^ 
individual's rehabilitation plans? ' - 

•3. , Are there any children or other persons dependent on. the individual 
for financial support or other care? 

4. What are the ages of depen'bent chiLdren?- 

5. Are child care needs" being met adequately? 

6. Are there any special child care considerations, i.e., handicapped 
rhil d? ' . . 



7. What is (are), the individual's sour'ce(s) of income? 

8. How much income is needed in ord^r to meet current debts, and- , 
financial obligations? 

■ ■ . . 

9. Is financial h^elp being received from public assistance, social 
security, worl<men's compensation, or any other sources? 

10. Have wages every been garnisheed? • ' 

11. -Are there any legal judgements currently in effect or pending? 

12. Has the individual ever been convicted of a felony? Has this 

resulted in time spent in a correctional facility? 

,. • ' . " -' . ■ 

13; What' is the person's living arrangement— (5wn home, renting house or 
apartment, boarding home or group residence, living with parents or 
other family members, or living independently? > 

14. Is t+ie individual able to provide hrs or her own transportation or 
use public transportation if available? 

15. Is the person's residence convenient to public transportation, shop-- 
ping, medical services, recreational outlets, etc.? . - 

16j Does* the individual have any housing needs \^hi<:h are' currently unmet 
or in need of improvement, i.e., accessibility? . - ' 



17. ; Does the person belong .to any social olubs or ovqanizations, .or 
* regularly take part- in prganized soc.ia.1 ar church a^rtivities? 

''18w* Are any hobbies engaged- in. on a regular basis? Do hobbies or o.ther , 
leisure. time pursuits have vocational significance? / « 

— . • ♦ • • • 

-« . • - , . * 

19. 'Is the perso.n'5 .grooming and hygiene appropriate to iiis or her ; 
** • expressed job goal,. as well as'^acceptable to others in social sit- - ' 

' uatiohs? ' ' . " 

r ' ' . • • ' • ' • 

20. Have thfei^vbeen any obvious pnoblems in getting'altong s.a^t4sf actor ily 
. .in the hooi^ or tn the community? '* . ^ " . . 

(5)' DVsab>lity < Physical and. Mental", Capacities) 

. ^ Individual needs in this are^ are sometimes initially difficult to d'eter- 
mine in view of the fact that referral information fs often outdated or has 
little relevance to a^: person's ability to function in a work or social situa- • 
tix)n. Although assumptions are often made on the basil of medical and. psyqho-. 
logical information, and the physical appearance and behavior of. the individual, 
these assumptions can bften be misleading and should always be validated through 
additional assessment 5nd/or observation. Failure to do so can result, in 
stereotyping which affects the subsequent delivery of services as well as ^ 
service outcomes. For example, although a number of persons may have the same' 
diagnosed disability of epiTeosy, -the manner in which each individual adjust? 
to that disability is unit^ue. A Therefore, medical and other referral data may 
be accurat-e, but lacking in insights as to the individual's jjerforma'nce, 

behavior, and needs. : 

f . • 

It is important to determine how the person perceives his or her dis- • 
ability and its impact on the ability to work. It is not necessary to have a 
medically-detailed understanding of the na'ture of the inippiirments, but rather ' 
the individual s'hould be realistically aware of the limitations on his or her 
ability to function. For example, the fact that a person knows he ha*s dif- 
ficulty in readTng :is much more vocationally relevant than is knowing that he 
has a complicated learning disability which, he cannot explain. • 

An individual's perception of. himself as a worker is also extremely^ 
important in vocational planning. Some traumatical ly-disabled persons may not 
see themselves as being able to do much of anything, let.alone as being ?■ 
"workers"; still others may have unreal istically high expectations in view of 
the t^ue nature of thei/ abilities. People Who have had a history of failure 
experiences also may not" see themselves as being capable of doing much. Qne 
reason why this subject is so important is because the way in which the^indi- 
vidual perceives himself will most likely be reflected in the way that 
•irfdividual is perceived by others. This has *some serfocis implications for 
future dealings with*" employers as well as for the individual's, overall personal 
and social adjustment. It is important, however, to keep in mind that a per- 
son's perception of disability and functfbnal* skills should always be inter- 
preted in relation to vocational goals and interests. If a discrepancy exists 
between the individual's vocational goal and demonstrated functional ability, 
then this represents major area of potential conflict which must be 
resolved. . • . 



'Limitations ilr mobility other restrictioijs which max a^^^ct the sel|c- 
tibrr and location of services, or employment should be -noted/ Requirements for 
special- equipment -and/or modi b' cations in work statton design wUJ have major . 

• implications for job placement as well as fojr other services. It is also - 
important to be aware of any pre*scription::^medicationi that e^re being taken as 
•we VI as of any potential side effects whiqh mayvexist. Although the individual 
may be aware of the possibility of side effects, :he or -she may not be a^are of 

, 'the manner in'which his or hfer^work pey^formancse can be altered^ as a^ result. 
For example, certain medications may result in a dryness or thirst causing the 
.individual to' leave the work station frequently. Unless the ind'ividuaf and 

' Vvalu^r ahe:' aware that this" "^is a side effect of medication, it may.be . 

regarded as a work behayicxr in need of^^change.' • * , . • 
... ' . • ■ "•■*.'■'■-■ • 

Impaimerrts In vision* and -ftearing are- frequently-^ricoiwitered as. sec 
•disabil ities.*- Ltmi.tations in these Icey- sensory Br6as liave a wide-r^nge- of -''^ 
implications both for assessment and eventual pUcement. This al 50 applies* 
to individuals who have epileptic seizures where the degree of cbntroK medi- 
. 94l|lon side effects, and potentially hazardous sijiuations are 3lr;impbrtant 
cMsiderations. The problems encountered .by persons having perceptual' and 
other learning disabilities can be complicated and varied. This of Jten pre- 
sents a substantial challenge to evaluation personnel by way of. ider " ' 
techniques which will enable the i.i5i,dividual to learin and, hepce, pet 



Possible questions to" be considered: V 

1. Is the individual able to describe his or her disability inVactical 
terms in light of its effects on functional skillt^and. Abilities? 




2.. Are these perceptions consistent with medical records and observ^ed 
behavior and performance? , <: 

V 

3. Are there special medical needs and/or disability. factors which must 
^be taken into consideration in evaluation' planning or job placement, 

i.e. , aids or appliances? " i ; 

4. Does the individual appear to have a real istic- perception of his or 
her disability? • ' 

5. Is 'this perception consistent with the individual's expressed voca- 
tional goal? ' ' . • 

6. Is the person taking prescription medication?s^Are there any "apparent 
or potential side Effects? " . 

7. ' Is the person currently receiving ongoing medical or psychological 
•care? Does this carehave any short or long-term implications for 

assessment or job placement services? . ^ 

■ 8. What plans have been made or what resources are available in order to 
assist the individual in meeting continuing or newly identified 
medical or psychological needs? 

9.* Is the individual 's physical stamina consistent with the individual 's 
.expressed vocational gbal? , 

9^- 14 ' . 
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(6) Voicational Interests and Goals, 

Many persorAbegin .vocational evaluation or other '5ehab.ii i tat ion services . 
withoQt having a^pecific vocational goal or objective .in mind. This may be 
particularly true for ^hose who have had limited education, train4ng, or work 
expierience. There are others, on the oth^' hand, who will be quite explicit 
in stating their interests and preferred job goals. The individual who has an 
extremely unrealistic job goal in view of their education and/or experienc^ can- 
often be more difficult to work with than the person who has no goal at all. 
In any event, clarifying vocatidnal goals and interests is a primary function 
6f-the vocational evaluation process since selection of a job g'bal is a first 
step towards employment. / • 

■ •' ■ * ' . .' ■ I / . ' • . 

■J ^Vocational needs- "Snd preferences not only relate to seTec^ti-ng 
but can also have an rffffect on eventual job retention. » Gnce eigain, 
viduap" i&h(j lias not ha^prior work experience may have'unreal istic expectations 
as to wliat cert?iin jobs are actually like. Jn contrast, the experienced 
worker is likely to have a,<:learer idea of 'the things that are most important 
to him or her in selecting' a job. For many, the primary consideration will 
be where they can ea'rn the highest wage and have a majority o»f their other 
needs met at the satfie time. 

"The iiidivi dual should always be givSi as many opportunities as possible to 
verify his or her vocational choice. Of course, there are a variety of methods, 
and techniques for doing this .ranging from vocational tests to an on-the-job 
tryoUt at the actual job itself. For the individual whose chio>ce is unrealis-. 
tic or not substantiated through evaluation, theh a^niany other alternatives as 
>4l4e^ou l d b e ide nt ified . — ThP Pval nation should be supplemented bv occu- 



a job goal, 
, the indi- 



pational information in order to assist the individual in learning as much 
about potential jobs as^ possible. Care must be used in selecting occupational 
information which is appropriate to the individual's educational or reading 
leveil. Such infonriatidn can usually be adapted in order to do this. 

Possible questions to be considered: 

1. Doe« the individual have an- expressed job goal? / ; 

2..^ Does the goarl appear to-be realistic in relation to previous ex- 
perience, educational level, disability, etc.? - 
♦ ,■*■■» 

3. Are expressed interests and goals supported by tests, observation, 
V and performance? ^ " . <• ^ \ 

4. ' What, if any., would be th6 individual 's "ideal" job choice? 

5. If the peBSon does not. have a job goal, are there additional int^reslifs 
which may be helpful to the individual, in choosing one? 

6. Is the individual i a need of additional information about jobs in 
order to verify his or her vocational choice? 

7. Is the indivic^ual's- perception of his or her job .choice realistic in 
terms of understanding the nature- of the work, working >ctfiijLitions, 

• . wages, etc.? 

i 



/ 
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* 3. Is additional education or training needed or desirable in order to 
reach the job goll or to assist the individual in becoming mor6 
4, employable? * ' . . 

* ■ . ^ 

. 9/ If the individual's primary job goal, is not available or is'inappro- ^ • 
pViate'for one reason or another, what alternatives are available? 
' What techniques sjiould be used to ^redirect the' individual in job 
go^l selection? . ' . " • y 

(7) job-Seeking Experience , . v* « • * 

, • • • - ' ' ■ * * ■ ^ ' ' ^ \ " ■ 

' Specific information regarding a. persajp^? experience and syccess in x 

seekihg and obtaining employmerft can pgint out important strengths and/or ^ 

,1 imitations for conside^ation |n the eval uatibn planning process*. * Since , * 

employment is generally the desired outcoine from vocational rehabilitation, 

services, deficits in this area can be critical 'and,' hence, ao^area of , . 

emphasis in service planning. ■ ■ ' ■ 

-.0 ♦ . ♦ 

The indfvidual who has had some priop success in obtaining employment will 
most likiiJy. have knowledge and skills which are transferable to new situations. 
However, jiij-seeking experienqe should nevertheless be closely analyzed in each 
case. For example, although a person may have been able. to obtain work, the < . * 
jobs that the individual has held may have been either too demanding or un- 
rewarding. Thus, although the individual has been able to obtain work, ' ^ 
inappropriate job choices eventually resulted in losing the job eitljer 
throug|i resignation or di-smissal. • . 

The ^individual who has not been able to obtain employment will have a 



different set of needs. If a person has actual ly looked tor wyk extensively 
without 'being hired, then that person's approach to looking^/ a job will have 
to be closely scrutinized in order to determine the indiviitsiisl 'Vj»eeds. For . 
example, an individual's approach to job-seeking may be so1'5ir«phazard that the. 
possibility ft)r success is minimal. For the person who hasjnot been involved 
in seeking employment before, an entirely new set pf skills %nd behaviors 
will have to be developed. ' - 

Possible questions to be considere^^ . ^ 

1. Has the individual had prior experience in looking for work? What 
V ' • degree of success has he or she experienced? 

What resources have been used to obtain leads about job openings? 

» - ■ ■ • ■■ • 

3^ Does the individual khow how to use the public employment services, 
the want ads, and friends as resources in obtaining job leads? 

4. Is the person capable of completing application forms independently? 

5. Does the individual know appropriate interview behaviors? Should 
this be verified through mock interviews and role playing? 



6. Is the individual capa.ble of 'e>^Wi^esslng him/herself moderately well 
■ in an interview situation? 

7: Is appropriate clothing and grooming for job interviewing^a[ problem? 
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8. Is transpQrtati on ^avai Table for getting to and front job. Interviews? 

i^. , ' • . . ^ 

9. -^ Does fthe person know how to respond to difficult questions which 

might copie up during the interview? 

■ ■ , * ' ■ 
10. Is her or she capable of recalling important work history or other- 

* personal iiifbrmafion when asked? . • . 

11/ When was the in'dividuars most recefvt job seeking attempt? 

12. Whenjlooking for work, . how many contacts has the person made .on 
the average per^day or week?. - * • 

13. WouTtftjie individual's, job* seeking sWlls be improve *th rough 
additional training? • ■ ^ * 



I 
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Client Uhderstar\^^^ffld Involvement in the 
Eva1 i^fifirocess 



Although client involvement and understinding is not an information cate- . 
gory as su<;h» it is .a<[i important factor In determining the direction and scope 
of an individual 's' evaluation program. A person's understanding of why^ he or 
she has been deferred, as well as what can be expected from the evaluation, is 
extremely important if, not critical to the effectiveness of the evaluation. • 
The individual's degree of-skno'wledge^and- understanding^ should be clartfied as ' 
one'of the first, priorities during the initial interview-. What haa the indi- 
v-idual been told aboyt the'facility and-the evaluation program by. the referV'ing 

^counselorV What does he or sbi^«hope to 'gain as a result of his or her pa**tici- 

"■pation? It is extremely important th^t the individual understand the. reasons 
why the information^ generated through vocational- evaluation is needed . to 
assist the indiviclua/] and the referral source in making sound vocational de- 

"cisions. In order to fully^ participate in the evaluation program, the in-, 
dividual should have a basio understanding of the purposes of the eva-luation - » 
as~well as how the process can be of ben^it. It is essential tliat the in- 
dividual's expectations be ih substantial agreement 'witfi what the facility can 

^'provide. If there "^re misconceptions resulting fi^om incomplete or inaccurate' 
information from the referring counselor',, these .misconceptions should be a'd- • 
dressed before^ proceeding further. Si r\ce misunderstandings on. the client's 
parts)ean have a major impact on the individual 's -mcftivation and hence, partic- 
ipation, it is extremely important there be mutual agreement on the purpose and 
goals of the evaluation program.. The client must understand that his or her 
role in planning and decision-making ts crucial to the delivery orf- an effective 
vocational evaluation. However, the client can ejfercise this role only, when he 
or she has been fiillv informed. ' , ' ' : 



The Initial interview 



' T 

I -v 



(The initial or diagnostic inter*View, as it is sometimes referred to, is 
an. important part of the information-gafhering process. As the term implies,^ 
thi in-j/tial interviiew is one of the fi^rst steps in the development of a working 
relationship between the client and the evaluation unit staff. The effective- 
ness of this relationship is at least partially determined as a result of the 
information exchanged and rapport established during the interview itself. 
Basically, pt tan be stated- that the initial interviev^^as twd major purposes, 
the first, being the exchange of information which leads to the development' of 
an individualized evaluation plan. The second major purpose is establishing 
the rapport needed to develop an effective working relationship between the 
client and his or her evaluator. • * . < 



There are a number of other secondary pur;goses for conducting an initial 
interview. The following \have been edited from "Vocational Diagnostic Inter- 
viewing," by Sturm, Otto, a.nd Bakeman: 

1. Th6 interview provides the opportunity to gather information that, 
can't be obtained from a form. 

2, Information' obtained from other sources, such as application forms 
^"and referral information, can be confirmed or clarified, and gaps 

in information filled. 



3: Persons unable to complete forins or explain their situation' ade-. 
quately in writing may be able to furnish more detailed.* accurate 
information, in a. <bnfe'- to-one interview. •; * 

• • ■ ■ - ■ _ ■ . .• ■ 

• ' 4. The interview provides the opportunity for observing the Individual's* 
' nonverbal behavior including attitudes, values; and e'nthusiasm. 

5. The client is. provided the ^portuni^ to ^sk . open-ended questions ; • ; 
iSnd engage in spontaneous eitcKange. . . 

Returning to the major purposes of information exchange and establishment 
of rapport » these activities ere not. in cofiflrct as they can •be* carried" on ' 
simultaneously. Rapport is no.t easily. established with ^iV^pedple, especially 
'during or as a resul-t of ^ finale interview. It ma^c^take several contacts ^• 
before "eacfr party •f^e.el's com^^prtable with the relationship.* The skilled inter- 
viewer Will be highly, conscious of ^the. extent to which an effective relation- . 
ship is being develop'ed. Rapport is also a -matter of degree, and it will be 
greater between some individuals than others.. The< only instance in which 
rapport should be an ongoing issue is when.it is totally lacking or whQO-*<lFx^^^^ 
absence of the same interferes with an individual's evaluation program- 
•,. ' , • ■ , • " ■ . 

It is important to keep in mind that the Initial interview is a tvy&-way 
process.* It should "hot be st^ructured solely to gather facts about the cl/ent 
for use by the evaluation- staff . but should 2?lso provide the client with the 
opportunity to give ai)d* request information that is important to the individual . 
If thexlient feels tbat he «r she is simply being put through an administrative 
exercise, then much of th& purpose of the initial interview j's lost. A major 
purpose of the initial interview is to exchange infonrtation that will help 
identify client need?, and not to meet the bureaucratic needs of the facili1;y. 
As a rgSDlt uf fda r iLiryi ri g;^ clie n t needs, the information noedg of tha f a cility — 
should also be' met. 

Because the' amount of time for conducting the interview is limited. It is 
important to use this time as efficiently as possible. However, a balance 
should be maintained between,efficient time usage and thoroughness. If the 
speed in which the interview is conducted becomes a major objective i>n and of 
itself, the client is lik&ly to get the impression that he or she is Simply 
being rushed through the process.. In addition, ffr-fs also possible that the 
infoni^tioh obtained will be° incomplete or inaccurate. The pace of the inter- 
view may also be taken, by the client as an indication of the interviewer's 
attitdde towards the information exchange i^rocess. This can produce negative 
connotatiortf for the client, and may be particularly disruptive if the person 
conducting the interview is going to be involved' further in the individual's 
evaluation program. It is essential that all parties see the importance of the 
initial interview in its proper perspective, viewing it as a beginning in the 
development ofl^n effective, individualized evaluation plan bas.ed on a tekm 
approach. The client'? role in planning and implementing his or her own pro--. 
gr«r» should be emphasized. . 

A key to the effectiveness of the initial interview is structure or being 
organized. If the interview is conducted in a haphazard fashion without prior 
planning, the results are likely to reflect the same. The major purpose for - 
conducting the interview should be* kept in' mind; that is, to exchange vocation- 
ally-relevant information wjiich iJroyides a basis for . joint development •of an 
individualized evaluatiofi plan. The terms ."joint" and "individualized" also 



indicate that a major . friction 'Of the interview' is to initiate the development 
'of ah effective workijEVg relationship with the .c^ent. 



The amount of information covered durT%a,>^the interview will depend on th^ 
nature of the information 'already ayailatjTe-iffn^itj^^tfier form as well as on 
.the- goals and objectives of the evaluation i ifseH^Vgnmany a major 

activity of th^ interview wi.m be to clarify, confiri^^ supplement the infor- 
mation provided by the referral source. A problem ocpui^ whe)}' important .1^- 
-formation is missing or not presented in a usable formaty' I p -addition, '5ome •• 
types of needed information do not lend themsel vies to se«ndh"and, reporting on 
. torms. Topics of . information whi'ch are obvious to* both pfffcJI^s or" immaterial 
' to 'the" vocational planning process shouW not be' p^r4tfrity ilte during the 
interview. ' 

In order to determine the scope and' direction of therSflfce^^iew, the inter- 
viewer must know what specific inforinattSn is need&d^s well' as what is al'ready* 
available. This is »ssential for setting priorities J^t^he interview itself. 
Adequate prior planning helps to ensure that the informatiitMK.neetls-sOf client 
and the evaluation staff are met through the initial interview. 

■ ■ . , 

Development and Use of -A. Structcired Information Form 

■ ' ' ' - ■ 

Many rehabilitation facility personnel would hastily protest that the last • 
thing they need is another form. For anyone involved in excessive. paperwork' 
including completing forms, this protest has fi great deal .of merit. For many, 
additional^ paperwork is excessive to the extent that. it ^t^;kes away from the 
amount of time available for direct client services. In iiriew 0/ caseload si2^es 
in many facilities, this viewpoint is realistic. , 

r- ./ r..-^ : . 

Forms in and of themselves have no justification unifess tbey serve a 
useful purpose. In some IJnstances, a form is developed #or a s.ingie situation- 
specific purpose without mpch thought given as to how this same form might meet ' 
other needs-. It is possible for a single, well designed form to take tjie, 
place of and provide more useful information' than that ifurbis'h.ed by several . 
existing forms-. .^Foc example, as a result of forethought and careful plannii^g, 
a single form could be deveToped to effectively replace application blanks, " ' 
fact sheets, and other departmental and program specific ftfrms. All agency 

• forms should be critically evaluated as to their .-usef illness before a new form 
is added. ' .. >. . . " ' . ,. * . 

« * " . . . , ' ■ 

Just what is^^a.^ true tuVed information fom? For our purposes, it-is a 
tool which helps facility personnel to gather and record in usable, fashion . . 
all important vocational information about an individual. In addition, the 
structured information form provides ah aide for .guiding the information- 
exchange process between the client and the, facility staff which tafes place - < 
during the initial vocational' interview. Although the information form i^ not 
a planning form as such, it can functiop as a valuable'planning aid since, all '* 
important vocational information is readily retrievable- for use in planning. 
As a tool for structuring the initial interview, a well designed information, 
form offers a number of advalntages: • • . . ^ . 

1. When completed by a referring counselor and client together, 'the ' * ^ 
form directs the attention of both parties to the information needed. ^"^ 
■ by the facility for vocational planning. By completing the form 




together, the counselor and crie'nt, in a sense, have a "pre-orientation 
to the facility and. have also initiated fhe teamwork approach. As a 
result, both parties are.lfkely to have a comnitment to the indiyid- • 
uaTs vocational evaluation program. Since the referring counselojf is 
responsible for providing referral information to ^he facility., the 
form helps the counselor to provide .that information which is most 
useful. Because a well -designed form lets the, referring counselor 
know what information is expected by thfe facility, use of the form - 
may also lead to the additional benefit of -improved referral decisions 
and questions by referring agencies. - ^ 

Once completed,., the form directs the attention of the. faci lity staff 
to missing information.. Because the form has been designed for re- 
cording information in a usable format, the staff can readily deter- ^ 
mine additional infowation which needs to be obtained, either from 
the clieat during the interview, from the referral source, or /rom the 
evaluation process itself. Information need priorities can then ^e 
established. V^, 

The form helps to identify information needing further clarification. 
In many instances, responses or non-responses to. form it^ms may lead 
to additional questions on the part of the inter^viewer. For example, 
an individual might indicate that he or she does woodworking as a 
hobby. The interviewer may then want to determine -With the individ- 
ual whether or not this interest has any vocational significance. 
Another example of a non-response or an unexplained response which 
usually requires clarification is that of an arrest record or crim- 
inal conviction. If an individual skips the item or responds affir- 
matively without explanation, it may indicate that he or she is 
reluctant to discuss a prior arrest or has difficulty explaining the 
situatlorT bince empioymeni intervlewt irb drtj uTLen exper ienned at — — 
"red flaggdng"^such items, the individual may need help in learning 
how to expfain'the problem in an acceptable manner. Perhaps^ the most", 
common area needing clarification during the initial in^t^rview is that 
of work history. Although facility personnel are usually familiar 
•with the local labor market, because of its importance for vocational 
planning, ,it is essential to know as much detail about the individual's 
work history , as possible. By reviewing the person's work history, the 
interviewer can gain valuable insights about an individual's voca- 
tional strengths as well as needk. 

There are a number of advantages in having the client complete as much 
of the form on his or her own as possible. Many times assumptions are 
made about an individual's ability without providing that individual 
with an opportunity to demonstrate what his^or her ability actually is. 
Providing the person with the opportunity to complete the form demon- 
s.trates respect for the person as an individual. Even for the person 
who is able to print? only basic demographic information such as name \ 
and address, the o'pportunity to do so is still important. It -stands 
to reason that certain precautions should be taken. in using a self- 
administered form with persons having limited reading and writing 
skills'. -There^ is not much to be gained from submitting someone to the 
frustration resulting from an hour of staring at blank form. With 
persons obviously having limited basic academic ^KillSy the inter- 
viewer shouTd remain close by to observe, or should check back in five 



\ 
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or ten 'minutes to see if the individual needs assistaiPce. If the • 
individtjal appears to be having diffjculty Completing the form, the. ., 
interviewer should simply ask if some a^^slstance is needed. The form 
can then be .completed by the intervie'wer and the client together. 

v 

In addition to an appraisal of basic ifea^fng and writing skills', 
a client-completed Jo^m also provide^/fnstS^ts about the individual's 
ab|l4ty to fill ou^f erjpiloyment appli<^t:toa forms. This ma^ lead to 
the identification bti^alaiti onal needs fcfr assistance. -Because aca- * 
demic ski Lis* can alsb"^ determined in /ther ways, the main advantages 

formation' forra^a re: (1) it saves time by- 
lete the fpfrm before the ^interview; C^) it 
iwpable individual and encourages . 



of a cl i'ent-compTetec| 
having •thg j.ndi.vidual 
•ackn6wle(|ges. the client 
his or 



ing 



5. 



Many 
compTe^ 
result; 



rj*tnvol vement in the-^ 
^ividuals by themselves are 



latiybn process. 



V 



Ifkely to have some difficulty 
ing all sections of evep thejmost weTT-designed form. As a' 

. a team approach, with/ th^\ interviewer assisting the individual 

1S pe**iia]i^ the most common method jased for completing such forms. 
Although time-consutning, this apmrOa)?h gives the interviewer a per- 
spective ^of\th6 individual 's retention, recall, and ability to commu- 
nicate persprtal. and vocational in|oipmation. This can lead to the. 
identification a'f additiy^^ infowjia^on needs. 

Because^ information)' exchangrWh are beneficial, but 

time-consuming procedures, facimtie^should explor^ alternatives in 
order to make the best pe, of tneir\ available persofTnel . Few agencies 
are so fortunate as . to oe a^li^to afford a ."full-time" ^intake person-. 
For those that. ar*e, then th-vmperson would probably Be, in the best 
position to assist clients incompleting the i^^lfo^nation form. An- 
.n thpr viahiP altprnativp is f| pnn<;iri^r using a clerical Person 



/ 



^1 



1n 





this capacity, this woyld netessitat^ tj^aining the individual in 
using the form. A third aind fierhaps pri9 most realistic tiptidn is 
group administration £)f \:he form where i^ne 'Staff person assists 
several individuals i^n cortipleti|ig tne' ftfrm. at the same time. The / 
number of persons in the g»^oup (i»hp could Jse adequately assistedvin, /. 
this way would have ^ to be detehiihed tnroigh experience. 

In all of the above approaches, c^rjce tfile person who assists the 
vclients in completing the form gaT^nsjej<perience, they could possibly; 
\ecome proficient at identifying ipf'Jjrmation items needing additions! 
^ • • • - initial interview itsellf! 



. ^ In other words, the\ 

idual iVi \comple|ing.thfi form nj^iy develop \ 
receive linformitiOn not on the form that \ 

ent. This 
ble for 



;clarif ication in the 
person who assists the\ind 
insights 'la bout the client 

will be helpful in gaini^ng a\better lynder^tindin^ of the cli 
information must ^hen be shared wi th 'other ipefsons reisponsjb 



-further planning, with th'6 client. 



\ ) 



6. One of. the primary advantages Stemming frpj| development and use of a 
structured information fqrm is that all inp^rtant vocational informa- 
'\ tifn is available on one convenient reconp, eliminating- the need for 
-many other forms.. When ihe form ^is proM^ly used, the reader can 
rfeadily determine which informatiatfi_^^#ssing or in need of clarifi 
cation. This is very helpful for ^^ji^cpring th6 initial interview. 
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A well-siesigned fom assists'the facilUj^ staff in identifying 
potentia*! •^pl oyment 'assets , limitation, 'and nefeds. Once again, 
this Is possible because the form h^s been -^designed as a tool for- 
use in obtaining thisM'nformation: ' . 

The MDC Struc'tured Infbrma*tTOfl"Foi?4i • ' • - t 



the MDC fortLwas <levftlope(f to o&r):espond with the se\rfen information 
catfegondes^revTDUsly^described in this publication-. The seven se.ctions of \ 
the forni include': Jl) Qieftiograpbic/fdeht'ifyihg informalHon; (2) Work History; 
(3) ■Edupation/Tt-aihirig; (4) P0rsonal7Social. "Adjustment-; {S) Wedical/Pbysical ; 
(6) Vocational Inie^j^ests/Goals; and* (7 K'Job-'Seeking Experience. - In additioa , * 
to- the seven prim'arw sections, two optional sections have been added which are 
labeled "Client Involvement" and "Referral Information Summary." T^ese extra 
sectiorj^ have been developed so that all significant information could be * 
included on. a single* comprehensive. form. Some facilities way prefer to han^e 
this documfintation in other vfeys than to include it on a comprehensive form* \ 
Experience'in gathering information jthrough use of the form will no doubt re- \ 
suit in modifications which are most efficient and helpful to individual 
facilities. ' - 

• ■ ^ - 

That the MDC form is lengthy is obvious. This will undoubtedly ca.use some 
individuals to be rather skeptical aboutj its usefulness. In Evaluating ttie 
utility of this or similar forms, it is Important to keep a couple of consid- 
erations in mind. First, a single, well-designed, comprehensive f own can 
replace several, specific or singlie purpose forms. Thus, a comprehensive form 
can result in a reduction in the mjmber -of forms needed in individual case 
files. In addition, it makes the task of i-nfomiation retrieval much simpler 
and streamlined since most significant backgroiypd information about an- in- 
-dividual can be found in-one place. 



Second, afld most important, a v^el 1 -designed. form serves *s a tool for 
structuring tlie -information-gathering procesiv;thus insuring that important ^ 
information about an individual is available |er u« in ^the pi annifig' process. 
Although completion of the form may seem somA^ptfl^consuming, this initial 
time expenditifre is counterbalanced by the sapBI^T^^ime later spent in 
service planning. Essentially-, information-gathesjing arid evaluation and other 
services^ planning are parts of the same process* However, because of the im- 
portance* of inforniation to the pleinning process, this:publica|ion focuses 
primarilyon this particular phase of the process. Additional informatipn 
regarding the specifics of evaluation planning can be found in the MDC pub- 
lication "The Individual Evaluatidn Plan, "by Paul McCray, 1978. : * . 



How to Use. the MDC Form ' \ 

* ■■■ ' 

As. previously mentioned, the MDC Structured Information Fo>m is divided 
into seven sections or information categories commonly used in client planning. 
Although certain items could logically be assigned to more than one section, 
this has been avoided in order to prevent item duplication. 

In addition, in spite of the already large number of items, the MDC form 
could be even 'longer if an attempt was made to be all-inclusive. For example. 
Section 4, Personal/Social Adjustment, could be expanded to ipclud^ a much 



broader range of items on personal and family- history. However, in an effort- 
to. keep the form to n manaaeable size, Vt was decided to focus on those items . 
most relevant to an individual '.'s current' level of functioning. One ofjhe ad- 
vantages of any form is that it can be shartened or expanded tb, meet individual 
and facility needs. Many of Jhe items in the Work History and/or Job^Seeking 
'Experience sections, for example, are not extremelykrelevant for someone who 
has" had limited ext)erience In these areas. "However, this information itself or 
the'lack of it tells you something important about the individual . In any 
event, the MQC encourages facilities to r*evise or redesign any MDC format or 
procedure in qi*der to best meet its own spetific ne^ds. ^ 

Individual items within the seven primary apd two optional sectjjohs of the 
form are alphabetically lettered_for easy reference. This should help in iden- 
tifying those items where information is missing or additional clarification is 
needed. Each section of the form is followed by.a space labeled "Information 
Needs" where such items can be identified along with a brief comment or ques- ' 
tion regarding the specific nature of the information need. Fdr example, in 
Section (5)\ Medical/Physical, an individual indicates that medicdtiort is being 
taken,- but the name of the drug and the /easons why it pas been prescribed are 
unclear. This could appear in the Information Need^pace as follows: 

• . * ■ ♦ » " 

Informatidn Nee'ds 

' item #5d - Questiort or Comment * ..^^^^^^ , 

.Client does not 1< now name of drug, dosage, or why it is 
■ betitg taken. ' ■ 

Since the use of a prescription medication could prove to be a potential health 
and safety hazard for the individual, this represents an informatfon need which' 
should- be clarified as soon* as possible. * ' 

Let's look at another example. Getting along with supervisor's and co- 
workers is- a key ingredient to succass on "just about any job where other people 
are involved. A client indicates on Item 2n that she" had problems getting 
along with the people on her job in a nursing home, but is not re§,lly able tO; 
provide -any insights into, the possible reasons for this difficulty. This could 
.appfear in the Information Meeds space following Section 2 of the form as 
follows: . 

Information Needs ' . 'i j, w 

' . 7 ^ * * 

^ Item #2n - Question or Comment 

What specific problems did Thelma have in getting-al.ong- w^h . 

people in her former jobs? ... 
i . > • ■ • \ . . . 

Of course, identifying an information need or question is just the initial, 
phase of the plannina process. It must be-followed by the development of re- 
ferral or evaluation questions and the identification of specific techniques, 
methods, o? resources for meeting bie^need or qiiestion.^ This will be discussed, 
further in the section which addresses using identified information needs to 
develop referral or evaluation questions, page 48. However it should be 
.apparent, thus far, that the use of a structured form can ease the process, of 



identifying information needs, thereby making nhe planning process itself more 
effective and. efficient- * * - * 

Who Should Comple^:e the Form? : • " 

* • ' ' f 

As described earlier in this. manuscript, ther^e are a number of options 
available for completing a structured information form. Ideally and practi- 
cally speaking, the form could replace facility referral forms and be completed 
by the referring counselor and th^ .cljent together. This would not only assist 
referring counselors in providing the 'information which the facility needs, 
but would also hq4p insure that appropriate referrals are made. In addition, 
the use of the fo>ffS-by 'referring counselors should save facility personnel sub- 
stant^l amounts of time, - .Al^though n .is a referring counselor's responsi- 
bility to provide the facility with cociplete referral information, many 

•counselors may be reluctant to use a lengthy form. Thus, in introducing such 
a farm, a. facility may ]iave to make a substantial effort at educating its r,e- 
ferral sources as to reasons and advantages behind the form's development. 
Hopefully, once the form is 'u5ed, the advantages stemqii^g from its use should 
be apparent \x\ terms of^impnoved planning and delivery of client services. 

•improved client- programming, therefore, should provide referral sources with 
an incentive to provide the infbrtTiat ion requested by the facility. 



In lieu of referring: counselor piarticipation,, certain, higher functioning 
clients can complete the form by themselves without assitance. Although the 

. exact reading level required .to .accomplish this h'&s not been specifically • 
determthed, from lihe ivocabulary used, it is likely that at ledst a sixth grade 
reading vocabulary arid comprehension level would be the minimum recommended. ; 

^ome individuals may be able to- complete certain items, and have difficulty 
with others. For those persons completing the form on their own, their per- 
formance should be clpsely. monitored to insure that, the task is not overly 
frustrating or time-consuming. Self-completion of the .form by individuals 
who are able may help them to recall certain facts or information .which has t 
bfeen previously forgotten. This can be' helpful during the review of the form 
with facility personnel during the initial interview. . 

A remaining option which is most feasible for a majority of clierits'is to 
have a'staff mertiber assist the individual 1n completing the form. This ap- 
proach helps t(5 .insure that . individual items are thoroughly understood, thereby 

•^maxim-jzing the amounrt of information that can be sol i cited -from the cliant 

; directly. "Although this approach is undoubtedly time-consuming, initially, it, 
can still result in a savings in time later spent in interviewing d^he individ- 
ual as well as in the subsequent: planning of services. The form ctin also be 

' used as an "initial Interview" form. However, -there could be some^drawbacks 
if the form is completed during. the initial interview itself. For>xample, if 

.the interviewer is not careful, he could become preoccupied with writing on the 
form, and not on pay.ing attention -to listening to what the" client is actually 
saying. Thui, many important facts and insights could be' overlooked, at least 

, temporarily.^ Another potential^ problem with using Ihe form during the inter- 
view is in the lejogth of the interview itself. ^Because it will take additional 
tjme to complete the form during an interview situation, the cli.ent can become 

.. disinterested or bored, and as a result, the quality of the information gained 
is also likely to suffer. 
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Pferhaps the mosfviable alternative is to keep the activities of form 
completion and the initial interview separate. The:'form, however* regardless 
of who completes it, can be xised to structure the interview by reviewing the 
completed form with the client. This' can assist tjie interviewer and client 
to focus in on previously-identified areas in need of clarification or. 

additional Information. . . 

- ■ •■ • ) 
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MDC structured Information Form 
(1) Demogra0hic/-ldentifj^inq Information 
a. Name (Last, first. Middle initial) 



Social 



Security Number 



c. Address . 

Street or P.O. Box 
City and State 



Zip Code 



d. Telephone Nultiber 



e.. pate pf^fiirth 

/ / ^ 
'■ Month Day 



f. Age ( ' ) 



g. Marital Status (Circle) 

Single Married Widowed Divorced ^ Separated 

h. Dependents t People for whom you-p*^ovidgd some financial support) 

Name ' Relationship 



Age 



i. Name of parent, husband or wife, or close friend'^or relative (in case of 
emergency) • ^ 



N^me. 



Street Address or P.O. Box 



City or Town 

. ■ < 

State 



Telephone ( ) 



Zip Code 
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j . Have you ever been i n the mi 1 i tary? 



Yes 



No 



Branch (Circle) Anny ' Navy Air Fiarce Marines .Coast Guard 
From (Entry) ' To (Discharge) 



Month/,Year 



Month/Year 



type of Discharge 



Rank 



Do 'not write below this 'line, go on to Part 2, Work Hi,story 
Information Needs 



Item # 



Question or Comment: 



4' 
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(2) Work History 



a. 



Please ?ist the employers for whom you have worked starting with the most 
recent. Use the space below. (If you require additional rs^iace ask for 
another copy of this page.) 



EMPL. 

# NAME OF EMPLOYER t\ND/OR COMPANY 



1 



JOB TITLE , 

Work Perf onfied 

(What Idid you do?r ' 



What equipment do you operate? 

• c 

f 



ADDRESS AND PHONE 



Location (city) 



Reason for Leaving 



DVtes -worked I to / 



Final salary 



/wk. 



EMPL. . 
b: # NAME OF EMPLOYER AND/OR COMPANY 



JOB TITLE 

Work Performed 
(What did you do?) 



ADDRESS AND PHONE 



What e»quipment do you operate? 



77 



Location (city) . 



Reason for Leaving 



Mo. Yr. Mo, Yr. 
Dates worked / - to / 
Final salary . . 



/wk. 
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EMPL. 

c. # NAME^F EMPLOYER AND/OR COMPANY 



JOB TITLE ' 

* Work Performed 
(What did you do?) 



What equipment do you operate? 



iADDRESS AND PHONE 



Location (city)' . 



Reason forH.eavin9 



Mo. Yr. Mo, Yr. 

Dates worked /to / 

^ -.^ 

Final salary . /wk . 



EMPL. 

d. # NAME OF EI^PLOYER" AND/OR COMPANY 



ADDRESS AND PHONE 



JOB THLE 

Work Performed 
(What did you do?) 



What equipment do you operate? 



Location (city)' 



Mo. Yr. Mo. Yr.^^' 
Dates worked A. to / ^ 



Reason for Leaving 



Final salary 



/wk. 
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EMPL. > • : 

. # NAME OF EMPLOYER AND/OR COMPANY 



JOB TITLE 

t* Work Performed 
(What did you do?) 



What equipment do you operate? 



DDRESS AND UHONE 



Location (city) 



Reason for Leaving 



, . Mo- Yr: Mq. Yr. 
Dates worked / to / 
Fiqal salary . /wk. 



# NAME OF EMPLOYER AND/OR COMPANY 
6 



JOB TITLE 

Wovk Performed 
(What did you do?) 



What equipment do you operate? 



ADDRESS PHOUE 

-W— 



T 



Location (city) 



Reason for Leaving 



Mo. Yr. Mo.- Yr. 
Dates worked / to / . 



Final salarj^ 



/wk. 



g. What did you like most about your previous jobs? 



h. What did you like least (didn't like) about your previous jobs? 



t;- ^Please list any hobbies you have. 



Please list other activities you do or have done that may be related to work. 
Include volunteer or^ other work you haven't mentioned elsewhere. 



. ^ " • - • ■■ ■ 

k. Please Wst .unions or professional associations to which you belong. 



1. How often did you miss work due to illness, personal reasons, etc.? (check 
one) , ' . . ' 



onc6 or twice a week 



once or twice a month 



three or four times a year 




m. If you missed or were late^-fdr work more than once or twice a month, the 
5ain reason was because of: (more than one can be checked) 

ransportation ^ . ^ 




_baby sitter/child care problems 
did not like work hours 

jdid not like job dutfes or working conditions 
_pay was too low 

did not get alon^ with co-workers 
did hot get along with boss/supervisop 
sickness/health problem ^ 
other (please explain) • 
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Did you have any prcJblems getting along with bosses, supervisors, or 
people who worked with you? ■ . .r 

■ . • . > . ■ 

Yes . No' (If yes, please explain) . ' 



0. Hive you ever filed for or received disability insurance or worker's 
compensation payments for a job-related, accident or ifijui^y? 

* " Y es N o (If yes, please explain)' 

p* List three persons who you can use as a work reference • . 

Name ' Address Telephone 



Do not write below this line, go' on to Part 3, Education/Training 
Information Needs 

Item # Question or Comment: * ■ ' . 



(3) Education/Training 



a. Please list all sejlools you have attended in .the sMces provided 



Grade School : 




l^eces 



Name of School 
j\ddress 



Graduated:. No 



Yes 



Year 



High School: 



Name of School 
Address" 



Graduated: No 



Yes 



Year 



Vocational /Tecbni cal : NSme of School 

Address 



Colleg^: 



Other; 



Graduate : No 

Name of ^chool 
Address 



Yes 



Year 



Graduated: No 




Yes 


Year 




■ > ■ 
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b. Which classes/subjects in school did you like most? 



e. Which classes/subjects in school did you like least? 
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bid you receive any other vocational or special, job-re*lated training 
in school, the military, or from ati employer? 



Yes 



No (If yes, p'l^ase describe) 



\ 



^ UL. 



Do you have any special trade licenses or certificates? 



Yes 



N6 (If yes., please describe) 



Are you interested in reviving any additional vocational or job-related 
training? 



Yes 



No (If yes, please describe) 



r 



What would keep you from seeking vocational or job-related training? 
^lack of money ' " 



don't know how to go about it 

not sure of what I really would like or want to do 

_no transportation 

child care plroblems 

family members/friends not supportive . 
Jack of self-confidence * 
other: •■ 
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How do you find it easiest for you to learn how to do something? 

' l iagening to someone talk about it ^ v ' 
r eaSng about how to do something . \ 

watering someone else do somethi^ig firsr» artd then trying it myself , 

1 ■. •. ■ ■ 



_watch|ng films or movies 
JookiAg at drawings or p4ctures 
jJoing %t by myself until I get it right 



\ ■ 
,i — , — 

1 Do not write, below this line, go on to Part 4, ~ Personal /Social Adjustment 

. , Infdrmation Needs 



It^m # Question or Conment: 



1 J ^ 

I- 






\ 






\ 






\ 






\ ' ' \ - - ■ 


i 






.. ■ 1 
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(4) Personal /Social Adjustment 

a. ' i am prese*»tly living in a: . (circl6) \ . ' 

•house apartment * hotel /motel ' ^ nursing home • 

^ rooming house ' school/hospitaT group residence 

b. I am living with: .(circle) . . 

parents husband/wife relatives - fi:ipnds no one/alone 

c. Is your present living situation adequate or satisfactory? 
Y es _No (che^k why not, you can check ^more than one) 

■. ' * 



No transpbrtation 



Noisey 

, Too expensive ~ 

Too small - 

^Dirty, .poprly maintained 

^P6or location 

No -kitchen/cooking 
__Inadequate heating 

Other people-related problems 



d. Is thffre bus or other public transportation close to where you live? 

>■ ' ' » ■ 

f ^Yes ^No , * 

e. Is there shopping, churches, movie theaters, etc., cloSe by? ; Y es 

f. Do you have a driver's license? Yes • ^'o 

■ , ' — l^egular operator's. 

. Chauffeur's f 



Othec- (explain)' 
RestrictioV 



g. Do you have a<vehicle that you can use for work*, shopping, appointments, 
etc.? Yes No , . 



f ^ 



h. What is (are) your present spurce(s) of income? 

Monthly Amount Source » 

. • * ; — 

Self (savings, work) 

. '. . Fam.il y/spou3fe 

'* / . Social Security (SSr/SSDiT 

• . Disability insurance 

v__ Pciblic Assistance 

• Other • , 



i". How much money do you n^ed to^cover your living expenses aod any debts you 
may have? 

$ per weelc or $ per month v 

j. Do you cifrrently have any judgements or legal actions pending against you? 
Yes - N o (If yes, please explain) . 

k. Are ^ou r^eee'iving or in need of any legal advice or assistance? 
Yes N o ^ 

1. .List any other social' service agencies or organizations that you are receiving 
assistance from: • 



m. Are you responsible for the care/well -being of any minor children-, disabled 
or elderly individuals? ■ . ^ , ' 

^ Yes N o (If yes, please indicate name, age, and relationship) 

Name % Age^ ^ Relationship 



n. Are .present arrangements adequate to meet these needs? 
^ Yes ^No 



"^0^ 0. Are y^r family fffembers or the people. you live with helpful or supportive of 

you in trying to find work or obtain training? ' .' 

^Y^ ^No^ 



* 

erJc , ' ' ^ 4i 



\ 



« ■ • 



p./Oo you belong to any social clubs or take part in any **egular social 
activities? 

. Y %s : ^0 If yes » please list: 



Do not write below this line, go .on to Part 5, Medical /Physical 
Information Needs - » 



' Item # Question or Comment 
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(5) Medical/Physical ' ^ ^ 

a. Do you ttaVe any health problems (physicaV'or mental) which require ongoing 
medical attention, or that affect ydur ability to do certain kinds of work 

■ or job? 

" ^Yes ' ^No 

b. Please describe your disability or handicap in your own words? 



4 ^ 

c. Please list the name(s) and addres.s(es) of your regular doctor or clinic 

• Tel. 



Tel. 



— — 

d. Are youj currently taking any medications or pills? 
' Y es N o If yes, please list : 



Do you use or. need any of ^e 

t 


items 


listed below: 






Items ^ 


Use 




Need 




Glasses 


Yes 


No ^ • 


Yes 


No 


V* 

Dentures 


Yes*' 


No 


Yes ' 


No 


Hearing Aid < 


Yes 


. No \ 


Yes 


No 


Wheelchair - ^ 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Cane/Crutches 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Artifical Limb 


Yes 


No^ ' ■ 


Yes 


No 


Braces 


Yes 


No. 


Yes 


No 


Special Shoes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 



Other (please describe) 

40 «. 4 : 



f-. Do you have any other medical problems or needs that you currently need 
help with? • 

Yes ^ ^No If yes , please describe: 



t 



g. Have you been hospitalized anytime during the last three years? 
Yes Wo If yes , please gi.v^e date and reason: 



) 



h. Do you have any allergies that ypu are aware/ of? 
Yes No If yes, please describe: 



i. Do you have or have you had in the past, convulsions, seiqures, blackout 
spells? - 

Y es ^No If yes , when was the last such spell and how frequently 

*. • do they occur: , 

■r • . ' . 

j. When. was your last complete medical exam? 

Date y • * 

Month /Day Year 

k: What are your Pi^esent height and weight? 
Height • Weight ' 

- -ft. — wr * ■'-i^. — 

Is this +(or - 5 lbs. different from your usual or normal weight? 
Y es ^Npr ' * 

1. Do you use alcoholic beverages or tobacco? 

Alcohol ^Yes N o . How often _/day 

Tobacco Yes No How often _/day 



Do not write below this line, go on to Part 6, .VocationaV Interests/Goals 



(6) Vocational Interests/GoaH ^ ' 

a« In what jobs or occupations would you like to find work? List most important 
• job first: . 

Occupation ~ - 



Occupation 



Occupation v ^ , 

Occupation ^ ~ '. 

. Occupation *" ~" ' ^ ~ 

Occupation ' . 

b. If you are willing to move to get a job, where would you move to? 
Please Tist: 



c. What' type of' work do you want?, . 

P ermanent ^ Jemporary _^ Casual Any 

d. What hours would you like? % 
Full -time ' Part-time " Either 



e. AreJIJ|rQ hours you would prefer to work? Yes • Hd 

IF WPwhat are they? From . to ' 

f. What shifts would you work? 

I • • • 
iDays only ^Days and nights - ^Days, evening^, 

• ^Evenings only ^Days and evenings ' mghts 



_N1ghts only ^Evenings and nights 



g. What ar^ the minimum wage/earnings you will accept? $ - / wk . 

h. Are you willing and able to do: ' (check all appropriate) 

S Sedentary Work - involving sitting and walking arid occasionally lift- 
ing small articles weighing up to 10 pounds 

L Light Work - Involving frequent lifting and/or carrying of- items 

: up to 10 lbs. and occasionally; up to 20 lbs. 

* M Medium Work - involving frequent lifting .and/or carrying of items 

up to 20 lbs. and occasionally up to 50 lbs. 

H Heavy Work - involving frequent lifting and/or carrying of objects 

up to 50 lbs.; occasional lifting and/or carrying 
♦ ■ of up to 100 lbs. y 



i. Are you willing and able to to work requiring that you do the following 
activities regularly? (check 'aji appropriate) ' 

^Climbing,' and/Qr balancing (on ladders, scaffolds, etc.) 

S tanding (for long periods) 



j. Are you, will ing^and able to work; (check all appropriate) 

I Inside/Indoors ' , 

0 Outside/Outdoors ' ♦ - . 

~~~~~~ ■ ' H ■ '' 

B Bpth inside and outside ^ * ' * 

2 In extremes of cold with temperature changes 

3 V In extremes of heat with temperature changes 

4 In wet or humid conditions 

5 Near noise or vibration • 

6 l^ear fumes, dust, mist, gases or in a poorly ventilated area 

k. ^hat things are most important to you in a job? '(Please number most important 
#1, next most important #2, etc.) 

W ages/money ' ^ ^ . 

The people I work with 



The nature of the work/ job itself 

|,ocatipn of the job in relation to residence 

Th6 amount of freedom or working under minimum supervision 

Fringe benefits (vacation, insurance, etc.) 



T he work environment (nice clean place, modern, safe, friendly 

atmosphere,) , » 

Do you think that you have enough training,* work, experience, skills, 

education to get the kind of job that you want? 

Training ^Yes ^No ^ . 

Work -experience- ^Yes ^No 

Skills ^Yes , rib 

Education ^Yes ^Tto ' 



.Do not write below this line, gp on to Part 7, Job-seeking experience 
Information Needs J 



(7) Job-Seeking Experience 

a. When was the last time you actively looked for a job? 

. _Within the last two weeks . , 

Within the last month * 



Within the past three months 

jjithin the past six months , ^ 



Sometime during the past year 
Haven't ldok>d ^ 



b. How many employers have you personally contacted in the process of looking 

* for a job? (Best estimate if not exactly sure) 

-I ' . . ' • 

Number of employer contacts * . 

c. Have you been successful in gettirfg interviews? ' 

Yes - . N o If yes , how many in1;erviews have you had? 

.. Number (tf. interviews 



d. What reasons have employejfs given you for not hiring you? 



e. How have you found out about job openings? (Please check any that you have 
used ) 

c V, 

S tate or public employment service ^ 



_Vocational rehabilitation agency 
^Reading newspaper "h61p wanted ">ads 
_From family members 
/jrom'i'riends or neighbors 
_By looking up employers in the phone book 
Listening to, the radio or television 
Private eijiployment agencies ^ 
Other (specify) 



-I 



What have beeajyour biggest problems in looking for a job? (You may check 
more than-^ne) 

F inding out about job openings 

^Transportation ^ 



jSetting employers to interview me * - 

JSoing through the interview itself, "selling" myself by talking to 
empl oyers 

_Employer bias CMf prejudice . ' 
_Uck of work experience 
_Not enough education 
Lack of work skills v 
Other (Specify) ' 



g. What have you' done so far in looking for a oob? 

"+lay.e you completed application forms? Yes 

Did you have any difficulties? Y es 
If yes, what were your difficulties? 



_No 
No 



h. Have you written a resume or a summary of your work qualifications? 

Yes No If no, these questions may give you some idea of what is 



required. 
If yes, does it include: 

- your name', address and phone number? 

- your occupation or job objective? 

- an outline or list of your relevant education, 

' training' and licences^, diplomas, or certificates? 

- an outline of your work experiences relevant 
to the job objective? 

Is it neatly typ^d? 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 



Yes- 



No 



Have you written letters 
If yes , do they include: 



4^ 



^es 



4^0 



Yes 



No 



ppli cation? 



Yes 



No 



If no , these questions may help you' 
write one in the future. 



- your reason for writing the employer? 

- a summary' of your qualifications? 

- where you can be reached to arrange an 
appointment 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 



Do not: write below this line; to be completed by interviewer 
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Question or Comment: 




Client Involvement • . 

- ' '. . ■ ■ * • 

a.. Dp you understand the reasons why you are bleing referred for services? 

• Y es -No 

Comments: 



b. What dp ypu hppe to gain pr hpw wpuljj<ypu hppe to benefit frpm services? 
Cpmments: ' 



c. Dp ypu ha*ve any questipns pr cpncerns that ypu wpul d^ 1 i ke to have answer^ed 
or clarified? / 

Yes Np ■ ' : • 



Cpmments: , 

d. What is ypur reactipn tp the tour and orientation to services? 
Cpmments: . ;•: ^ 



Client's Signature 
Date pf Interview 



Mpnth , Day Year 

Interviewed By 



* 



Full Name and Ppsitipn ' ^ ^ 

Form Completed By ■ 



Referral* Inf ortnati on Summary 

a. Referr*^! Date 

b. Referred by ^ 

d. Address 



f. Stated Reason for Referral 



c. Position/Title 
e. Phone 



Presenting Problems 



Lack of work skills 
h. Limited self-help, ADL skills 
Marginal or no, work hf story 
Unemployed 
k. Underemployed 
1 . Job ajdjustment/ , 
m. Dtfficulty in jinterpersonal relationships 
job goal "or vocational objective 

goal or vocational objective 
physical mobility 
ical" stamina 
Lack >rl:ransp.ortat ion 

r 

Inadequate residential/living situation 
Community/social adjustm,ent 




.Information Needs I . » 



Analyzing Information in Order to Develop Evaluation Questions 



As mentioned. previously in this publication, the process of gathering 
comprehensive, vocational infomijation about an individual should be much mofe 
than a clerical exercise. If this information does not ser\?e a useful purpose . 
or is not needed, then it should not be collected in the first place. Thus 
far, the reasons why client information is important have been discussed, the 
seven categories useful in planning have beep described, and a tool for re- 
cording client information has been presented. Mo§t of this relates specif- 
ically to the process of information-gathering itself. However, once the 
information is collected, it must be closely analyzed in order to identify 
areas of client need. These areas 'of need in turn will be rephrased as 
evaluation questions which will be used in developing the individualized 
evaluation plan. In other words, th§ evaluation questions wil\ determine 
the scope and direction of an individual's vocational evaluation. 

Ideally, as indicated previously, the basic referral questions should be 
presented to the f'acility by the referral source. However, when for one reason 
or another, the referring counselor fails to accept this responsibility, it 
becomes the facility's task, together with the client, to determine more 
specifically the exact direction in which s^ervices,' i .e. , vocational evalua- 
tion, will proceed. Once again, it is. under such circumstances that the com- 
pilation and analysis of client information becomes even more important. ''^ 

Through review of the form or the referral information, client information 
geeds are identified which can then be rephrased, ^s questions to be , considered 
in planning or answered through vocational evaluation. Actually there are two 
different kinds of questions that maybe developed as a result of analyzing the 
information. The most important questions are those that must be answered 
through the vocational evaluation itself; these are the referral or evaluation 
ques^'ons. . However, there may also be other questions developed from incom- 
.plete or missing information that are important, but which can be answered by 
Methods other than the evaluation process. An example may be helpful, in il- 
lustrating this difference. .Referring to the MDC Structured Information Form 
once again, questions of either type can be initially recorded in the "Infor- 
mation Need" space that immediately follows each section aK?h^ form. • For the 
sake of continuity, an example previously cited^is^^a^^L^m^resenled as follows: 

Information Needs 

^ Item ^ Question or Comment • ' 

,2n. What specific problems did Thelma, have in getting along with 

people in her former jobs? . - 

Instead of makin^g a simple notation such .as, "problems in getting along with 
people in previous jobs," the problem .is stated as a question requiring addi- 
tional investigation. However, t,he questio(i as stated is really not an' 
evaluation question as such, as it can be .artswered by contacting Thelma 's 
former employers rather than through the evaluation process. This same 
problem, however, can also yield an evaluation question such as, "How dpes 
the relate to and get along with people in a work situation?" In otl\er words, 
what are her present interpersonal skills and behaviors? Both types of ques- 
tions are important, but this individual's present behavior and functioning 
can S^e^est be- determined through 'observations made during the evaluation 



itself. These observatityns can then be contrasted with information obtained 
via contacts with her former employers. Thus, by combining the two sources 
of information, qrea4:er insight is developed regarding the nature of the 
problem. This will be very helpful in preparing a plan of action to a^^tst 
the individual . ' ' ' 

Use of the "Information Need" space for writing the ques^tion is really a 
matter of personal preference. Whether the question should always be -wicitten 
in this. spacer's immaterial; the important point is that through identifica- - 
tion and analysis of missing or unclear information, questions are formulated 
which will structure the development of the individual evaluation plan. These 
questions and any sub-questions should be rewritten on the pUn itself. The 
identification of specific client information needs greatly facilitates this 
process. (Persons desiring additional Information. are directed to The 
Individual Evaluation PUn , Paul McCray, MDC, 1978.) 

• * 

Examples of Additional Evaluation Questions 

Because this concept is so important to developing effective individual 
evaluation plans, additional exampl es* are provided on the following pages. 
These examples are presented according to the information categories on the 
structured information form; for each information category, a number of ex- 
amples are given. Not; every example is- ah evaluation pr referral question per 
se; as was described in the previous section, some important information can be 
obtained from resources or methods outside of the vocational evaluation, process 
itself. In order to further illustrate the difference between the two types of 
questions, additional examples of these secondary questions are also presented. 
To aid in distinguishing which. is whidh, the evaluation questions are followed 
by the letters (EO) in parentheses." The secondary type of questipns are left 
unmarked. ' , . . - . 

It is important to keWin mind that in most instances, there will be 
more than one evaluation question which can be. developed from an item of • 
information or si-jngle information descriptor. In other words, each major 
referral vr evaluation question can also lead to a number *of sub-questions 
which will need to be answered before the initial or primary question itself 
can be answered. 



J 



^(1) DEMOGRAPHIC/IDENTIFYING INFORMATION 



item # 


Information Descriptor , 


, .... • 
J ' Question • 


« lb.. 

V 

* 


Client is not aware if- he has a^ 
Social Security account number. He 
does not have' a card in his posses- 
sion, but thinks that he had 'one at 
one time. ^He will need a Social 
Security number before he starts . 
working. - - 


; Has j6 Social Security account number 
ever been assigned? 


Ic. 

• 


When asked, she cannot accurately 
give her address and telephone ^ 
number. * 


Can she learn to recall this informa- 
tion from memory? What teaching 
strategies might prove to be 
effective? (EO) 


Ij. 

• 


Client indicates that he was dis- " 
'honorably discharged from the army 
for fighting. He says he resents 
being told what to do. 


How does he respond to various 
supervisory styles in a worJ< 
setting? (EQ) 






— 




' . -/■ 


V 


» 


■ ■ ^ ■ 


. \ 

I 


'St 






\ 


i 

• 




« 


■ f . 


• 

• 


4 

r 


' ». . 

4 

% 

.1 
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(2) WORK HISTORY 



1 



Item # ' 


4 

Information Descriptor » 


Question 


2a. 


CT-ient's most recent emploioQent hasv 
been in cement cojistrUction as an^ 
air hanmer operator,. He injured 
his back on the job, and his doctor . 
says' that he cari do no heavy lift- 
ing. He maintainSsjthat he waVits to 
return to his job as an air hammer 
operator, although 'this may be a 
matter of ego rather than a 
realistic decision. 


What are some less physically de- 
manding jobs to which he can transfer 
his skills and experience acquired as 
an air hammer operator? (EQ) 


2a. 


She left her previous Job because of 
a disagreement with her supervisor; 
she claims that the supervisor was 
"snooping" and. checking up on her 
all the time. She says that she 
doesn't like' the feeling that some- 
one is looking over her shoulder. 


How does she relate to authority 
figures in a work situation? Is 
this a generalized problem or 
specific to that parti culairv super- 
visor? (EQ) 

■ / . - ' 


*2m. 


He says«tthat he lost his job because 
he was 1 ate for work too often ^ 
(about twice a week on the average)?^ 
He oversTept because he forgot to 
set his alarm clock. 


Is punctiiality a problem during 
vocational evaluation, land does he 
•understand the importance of being 
on time -E^.-work? (E'Q) 


21. 


> 

' On a previous job, he missed work at 
Least twice a month because he 
scheduled medical appQintments 
during work hours. He says there 
were no other time^when he could 
make these appointments. 

< 


Is cl ient's' medical* condition so 
serious that frequent doctor's 
visits are reqiii^red or necessary? 

1 


2g., 


Client liked his former job as a 
construction worker because he 
enjoyed working outside. He 
doesn'.t tWnk he can "hack" an 
indoor job, and says that he would 

rather collect wet fare." 

i — . ■ — ■ — a 


tWhjat areas of outdoor work J s he 
capable of engaging in in view of 
hi|S present physical capacities, 
and limitations? ^EQ) 

1 ' ' ■ ' 


2m. 


She says that she enjoypd her job 
at a nursingf^me, but was forced 
to quit b^prsfe' she couldn't find 
a reliablebaby sitter for her 
15 month old son. - > . 


What options are available fS? 
assisting her in locating 'and 
securing reliable child care 
se«ijices? 

L ^ : 
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(3) EDUCATION/TRAlflING: 



Item # 



Information .-Oeicriptor 



Question 



3a. 



She guit high school before cctfn- 
pleting.her junior. year. She wants 
to work as ,a typist, but has not, 
been able to find a job because 
she doesn't have heV* high school 
diploma'. 



Is she interested in and willing to 
finish high school or obta'in a ' * 
general equivalency diploma? 
Does she have the aptitude to. become 
a successful typist? (EQ) 



. 39 . 



Xlient has a cardiac condttion'and^ 
says' that he wants to g6 back to 
school to study acc^yrfiting. Hpw-" 
ever, he doesn't know if he can 
"handle" the work, and is con- 
cerned that it would be too much, 
pressure for him. 



Does this individual have. the 
aptitude and ability. to success- 
fully complete accounting course 
)rk? (EQ) 

lat are physical limitations as 
1)>dicated by pulmonary sti^ess 
evaluation? 



3d. 



Client says,* that he »:ec6ived ^ 
training as a diesel mechanic in 
the military, and that he' can fi^ 
"anything on 'Wheels J' He doesn't 
feel that ^e, needs an^r more, 
training in-order to work as a 
truck mechanic* 



'Can he perform diesel 
a competitive level? 



mechanics at 
(EQ) 



5- 



3b; 



.She indicates that she would like to 
be an accounting clerk, but math j 
Was not dhe of heV l^etter subjects 
in high school .r ' \ 



Is her choice of accounting clerk 
realistic in%iew of her^math skills 
and aptitude? What level* of math 
skills is needed in order to be . ^ 
hired as an accounting clerk? (EQ) 



3h. ^ \ Shis is interested in being a secre- 
I tary, but is worried about going to 
school for training because she says 
she does not do well in a classroom 
or academiQ type of setting. 



Does she have the ability to suc- 
cessful 1 y ^compl ete ^secretar i al 
training program? I^Q) 
Will anxiety interfere with her 
performance? (EQ) 



(4) PERSONAL/SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 



.Item # 


Information Descriptor , Question 

, ^ '. i tk • 


1 


Client i^ecently .foundout that she ; 
has multiple sclerosis, and she has 
decided that she wants to get out^ 
of the house and "do something." 
However, even though they do not ^ { 
nave cmioren, ner nusoana wanLs 
her to stay home and is not in 
favor of his wife going to work. 


Will she be able to follow through 
on a reh'tibilitation plan without her 
husband support? 

What alternatives are available which 
can help in reaching a compromise? 

■ — ' ■ 


4c.' 


He lives in a rooming house where . 
he dpes not have cooking privileges. 
nS iiaS D6cn eauiny iti resitaurarn^b> 
but is finding that it is getting ■ 
too expensive. 


If facilities can be found, is client 
able" to shop for food and prepare his 

own mA;) 1 ^ ? ( FO ^ 

^ r ' ' ' 

V ■ # 


4j . 


Client- is currently on p'roba^ion 
Tor snopi iTting a porucnjic laaiu. 
She is rel>uctant to talk- about it 
^ as she doesn't feel that tt is 
anyohe's business but her own. 


Can she learn to constructively 
hand! p this issue in emdlovmeni 
interviews? (EQ) 


' 4h. 

■*- 


She says that she would like to work, 
! but; she doesn't think she can earn 
: enough to' meet the ne^ds of her* 
. family. * . , 


What are her financial needs and 
which jobs can she perform that are 
■ consistent with meeting these needs? 
(EQ) 


4d". • Client is in a wheelchair, Itves. 
: two 'miles outside of city limits, 
; and does not drive. The workshop 
; is currently providing transporta- 
* tion. However, he has the 
potential ta be employed as an 
assemblei* in a local electronics 
• • plant. ' ' • 


Is obtaining a driver's license a 
realistic goal for this individual? 

(EQ) • „ 

Are other transportation alternatives 

available? 
J 

1 # 



5 o 
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v. (5) MEDICAL/PHYSICAL 



Item #1 ■ . Informatjon Descriptor 


^ t 

i '-'Question 




i Client says that she doesn ' 1;^ thinK 
1 that she can work because' she tires . 
! so. easily. She maintains that she 
1 needs' to lay down to rest ber back 
several times a day-. 


How long can she work, at a' sedentary 
J* ob without tirinq? How long can 
she stand? Which combinations of 
activities impose the optimal working 
conditions for her% (EQ) ^ 


: Si . 


He says that he Kas periodic "black- 
out" spells where he will. lose - 
. consciousness for 10-15 minutes. 
Aowever,. his EEG is within "normal" 
limits and he is not taking anti- 
convulsant medication. There 
appears to be no medical reason 
for 'these spells. He says em- 
ployers won't hire him once he 
tells them about these "spells." 


What is the frequency of these 
"spells" in a work situation,, how ' 
long do they last, and what, if 
anytrtinq, appears to Bring them 
on? (EQ) ' 
*^Are spells under clients conscious 
control for purposes of gaining 
attention? (EQl 


5k. 

• • 
• 

1 
1 

. 1 

1 
1 

1 

1 


He weighs .100 pounds over his , . 

' ' 11 it'l l 

recommended weight even though he \ 
says that he, is continuously on a 
diet. In looking for work as an 
. orderly, he feels that he has been 
•discriminated against because of 
liis weight. ' People of. similar 
size aficT weight have been suc- 
cessfully placed. ' ~ 


^ , — . — ( 

,. Is his weight a major obs'tacle lb * 
. finding employment in the health 
, care field?. 

1 Is his weight the major problem or 
are there other' problems or behaviors 
interfeHng with his being hired? 
(EQ) . . 


.5e. ! 

1 

«. 1 
i 

1 

1 

V 


• 

She had to qu^it her job as an , 
electronics assembler because her 
eyes bothered her--burning and 
itching--aft^r doing. such small 
work for more than two hours at "a 
fime. She has just had an eye 
examination and was told that 
she has a bad case of eye strain. 


What jobs would be conlistent with 
* her assembly skills, but not cause 
her problems with her eyes? (EO) 

1 

• 


5a. 

i 

• 


In spite of recent back .surgery, . 
|client says that he is unwilling to . i 
do anything except his former job 
as a heavy equipment operator.. His 
doctor has told him that he cannot 
return to this job. i 

- — ' ' — ■ - — ■ . . — *- 


What alternatives are there for less 
rigorous work where he could transfer 
his interests and skills, from heavy 
equipment operation? (EQ) 




• 

•J - - ' • 
' /' 

t 


: ii_ . ^ 

• 
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(6) VOCATIONArriTfERESTS/GOALS 



Item # 



6a.. 



Information Descriptor 



She has never worked before, not 
e.ven part-time, and she' says that 
she has no idea what kind of job 
she would be good at doing. 



Question 



How do her interests as measured by 
standard interest tests compare with 
her skills and interests as shown on 
work samples and subcontract work •. 
performance? ,(EQ) 



, 6j. 



Clie'nt worked one summer as what he 
refers to as a "forest ranger." He 
says that he wants to do "outjfloor" 
work and that he" is not willing to 
work indoor^. 



What are the alternatives for full- 
time "outdoor" work in this region 
that would be consistent with his 
skill level an^ training? (EQ) 



Sb. .Client says that she has always been 
j fascinated with computers, but ha^ 
had no experience or training in 
this field. She sees it as being 
a good field for the future based on 
some, reading she has done. 



'•/hat is her speq^ific intefjest (pro- 
qramming, repair, etc.) and would 
she.be likely to succeed in a 
training program? (EQ) 



6f - i Because he depends on -others to 

I provide his transportation, he is 

, willing to work' days only even 

i though job openings for day shift 

^ work are scared at this time. 



1 



If day shift work cannot, be located," 
\*hat alternatives are available for 
arranging transportation that would 
coincide with other work shifts? 



61. ! client wants to be a medical 

: laboratory technician, but is not 
aware that she does not have the 
educatiqj^nd training necessary 
to be hired for this position. 



' What are the education and training 
I requirements for this position, what 

options for training are avjailable, 
I and does she have the ability to 

benefit from a training program? (^) 
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(7) JOB-SEEKING EXPERIENCE 



Item # 


Information Descriptor 


Question 


7b. 


He says that he h^s been actively 
looking for work, but has contacted , 
only four employers in the past 
three months . He* feel s that he 
is qualified-for ihe jobC h'e has 
applied i^or, and can't understand 
why he hasn't been hired. 


What are his job interview skills' 
like? Does he know how to make use^ 
of existing resoorces in locating 
potential openings? 
Is he really qualified for tjie jobs 
he is applying for? 


7f. 

* 


.She is quite fearful of entering 
intQ..unfamil iar experiences. She 
finds it difficult to talk with 
with employers, 'particularly men. 
As a result, she avoids looking 
for work. 


Can she improve fjer interviewing 
ski Ms and self-confidence through 
the use of role playing and video- - 
tape feedback? (EQ) 

• 


7gv 

< 


Client is extremely reluctant to- 
apply for work on his^own because 
he is unable to complete- application 
forms without help." 


What intervention strategies will 
bfe needed in assisting the client 
to apply for employment? (EQ) 


7f. 

V 


He says that he has looked for'work 
for the past six months without 
success. He blames employers for 
being prejnjdiced against handicapped 
people, even though he has applied 
with some companies that have good 
reputations for hiring and training 
disabled people. 


How does the client- 6kplain his 
disability in job interviews? (EQ) 
Does his interview behavior cause 
employers to react negatively 
towards him? 

« 

V 


7b. 


She says that she has been averaging 
• six empl oyer,. contacts a week for the 

last month, but has {jeen successful 
Nin gaining an interview only twice. 


How is she selecting the jobs for 
which she is applying? Is she ' 
1 qualified* for these jobs? *' 





/ 
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Suggestions For Using This Material 
• " ' - ■ ■ •» 

-the information and concepts presented in this manijscript can only be ' 
helpful to the extent that facility personnel put them into us^. It is sug- 
gested, that once the material has been closely scrutinized, existing facility 
procedures and materials be reviewed., in order to determine how effectively 
the needs outlined in this publication are presently being met. In some cases, 
it tnay be decided that current information-gathering and' review procedures, as 
well as evaluation planning, are being adequately carried out. In others, this 
scrutiny may lead to the conclusion that improvements in these practices can 
and should be made. Once^this has been determined, the next step is ito de-* 
ve.lop procedures and methods which the facility staff feel will be effective 
for their clients and sit-aation. This may consist of using the material in 
this publication as is, using it with revisions, or developing new materials 
bjased onnhe concepts and principles described. * The materials used-for im- 
'plemefitation are secondary to the process itself. In other words, how things 
are done is not -^s important as what' is actually accomplished. EacFTacility 
has to 'develop procedures that staff will use and find helpful.,, Otfi|rwise 
staff res^!fence can undermine' the effective implementation of any^rrew ap- 
proach. «ing with this, it stands to reason that staff should receive thor- 
ough infOTmation and training regarding the purposes and goals of any new 
concepts and procedures prior to implementatfon. A series of in-service 
meetings may be necessary in order, to make adequate preparations. 

It has been emphasized repeatedly throughout this publication that it is 
the referring counselor's responsibility to provide the facility with thorough 
referral information including the specific referral or eval^uation question^* 
that are to be addre^^sed.' However, in order to do this consistently, refer-. 
rjng counselors must see their role in its proper perspective, must see the • 
value of the process in terms of improved' service delivery for clients, and 
must be ^willing to accept the corresponding responsibility. This in turn 
requires that referral sources have a good understanding of what individual 
facilities "can do for their clients^ Counselors must also know their clients 
well in order to match their needs with appropr.4||,te facility services. It 
almost seems like this should be taken for grahtid as being representative of 
current practice in the fisld. It should be, and in some cases, orpbably is; 
however, in many others, referrals continue to be made haphazardly. 

What'can facilities do to, improve this situation? The first thing that 
can b*e done is to bring the problem to the attention of the referring coun- 
selors. This ^:an be somewhat of a "thorny" problem since'facilities are 
dependent on state 'agency counselors for referrals. In many instances, the 
situation may 'have to be handled with a great deal of tact in order to avoid 
misunderstandings. It should be approached constructively, the point being 
that clients can be better served as the result of everyone working together 
to make the needed improvements. Accusations of negligence or irrespons'ibility 
will do no one any good-, and will only serve to damage referral source/facility 
relations. • . 

The facility then has a responsibility to evaluate itself first in order 
to determine its own effectiveness in these areas. It also hasa responsi- 
bility to establish an ongoing dialogue with referring counselors in order to. 
discuss the problems and proposed solutions. This dialogue should include 
actual in-service training for referring counselors to insure that they under- 
stand the services that are provided and how these services can assist tjieir 



clients. 'They must understand the reasons why the facility needs complete 
referral information, and especially the^Hmportance of stating specific re- 
ferral questions whenever possible. As a result of this kind of dialogue, it , 
is anticipated that referriiia.£our1selors will have a better appreciation of 
their role in making facil ity^jcfl^errals on behalf of their clients. 

Even if the desired reisults are achieved, this does not mean that the - 
evaluator**s responsibility for analyzing the referral information is lessened. 
As a result of this scrutiny and discussions with the client, it is likely 
that, in many cases, additional referral or evaluation questions will be 
identified. Once again, i:hese should be communicated back to the referring 
counselor for approval. However, as a result 9f receiving complete referrals^ 
with specific questions, the evaluator's task should'be simplified consider- 
ably, savihg time and effort in the development of. an effective' individual^ 
evaluation plan. ^ ' ^ ■, . ' . 

Listed below are some tentative steps for using the-jn format ion contained 

in this publication. These are only suggestions and each^cility sfiould.use 

its. own discretion in deciding on the most effective way of\mplemertting this 
material in its own unique situation; \ 



1. Review of\ publication by director/coordinator of rehabilitation 
services, chief evaluator, or other key person. 

f - 

'2. Review by other^jflvol ved staff (may need duplicate copies). 

3. Staff meeting to discuss contents of publ ication''and compare with * 
present procedures and methods by which needs are presently being 
met. ' . ' 

^. Implementation of trial period in order. to test materials or revised . 
materials. . ' 

5. Meeting to review^mplementation; suggestions for change or revision. 

6. Meeting -and in-service with referring counselors; discussions of 
referring counselor's rol6 and responsibiliti°es in making referrals 
including good referral qyestions. ' 

7. Full implementation. 

V 

8. Follow-up mefiting wi\h referring counselors for discussion and 
evaluation of referral and planning procedures. 



Summary 



/ 



This "publ ication has been written to provide referring agency and reha- 
bilitation facility personnel with concepts and examples illustrating the .\ 
importance of gathering and using complete referral information in xhe plan-^ 
nin^ of vocational evaluation services. Ideally, the referral source should 
provide the facility with all necessary referral information so that the 
^planning process can be conducted in a Structured and efficient manner. Pref- 
erably, carrying this one step further, the referring counseloi^ should indicate 
the specific information being sought; usually this Is done in the form of 



specific referral questions. However, in many cases, for a variety of reasons, 
the refery^ing counselor neglects to furnish either comprehensive info.rmation or 
referral questions. In addition, when presented, referral questions may be 
lacking in specificity to the point that they are not really useful in planning 

When this situation occurs, it becomes the responsibility of the facility 
staff to develop or seCure the needed Information. By having and using a 
structured procedure fpr doing this, the task of information gathering is less 
difficult and time-consuming. The primary benefactor, however, is the client 
or recipient of services, who will be involved in a rehabilitation program 
which is efficiemt, coordinated and planned to meet individual needs. The 
referring agency should also benefit as a result of less client time spent, in 
services as well as from improvements in the outcomes of facility referrals.- 
In other words, the refefral source should receive better, more useful ihfor- 
mation in a shorter period of time. In addition., the lise'of 'similar procedures 
by a facility should serve in the long run to educate referring agencies as to 
the yahie of providing complete referral information, and whenever possible, 
asking^pecific refel^nal questions. This is the referring counselor's respon- 
sibility and the facil ity should not necessarily 'accept it as its own without 
attempting to educate referral sources as to planning procedures which facili- 
tate the delivery of client-centered services. 

• ■ ■ * ■ ■ • 

This publication has essentially been promoting a concept or principle. 
The specific' procedures and examples given may nOtbe the "best" methods for 
each and every facility. As with every MDC product, facility personnel are 
encouraged to modify these materials to meet their own individual needs. In 
add^yjci, the MDC is always interested in receiving suggestions for improving 
MDC fPqerials. 'if your facility has a procedure or approach that>(prks well 
for you' and your clients, we would certainly like to receive a copy so that 
it can. be reviewed for 'possible distribution to other facility personnel. Inr 
dividual s submitting contributions are assured that their materials will not 
be used by the MDC without prior approval, and full atid proper credit will be 
■ given to the contributor. The MDC s goal continues to be to provide facili- 
tifes with procedures, materials, and resources^^signed-^ to assist them in 
improving the delivery of vocational evaluation and work adjustment services. 
Many contributions from facility personnel have helped in achieving this goal. 
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